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RCA Sound Systems provide simple and efficient 
means for instant distribution of radio programs, 
recordings, lectures and emergency announcements 
to any or all rooms of your school—Sound Ampli- 
fication in auditorium, lunchroom, assembly hall, 
gym or playground brings entertainment and 
instruction to larger audiences—Intercommunication 
Facilities place the school administrator, staff and 
faculty members in instant touch with each other. 


The 16mm RCA Sound Film Projector brings movies 
into the school to familiarize the student with 
people, places and things; it is easy to operate, 
simple to maintain — RCA FM Transmitters and 
Receivers provide the finest in FM equipment for 
every broadcast need; for better reception and for 
wider use of radio in the classroom. 


Victor Records bring authentic audio instruction 
into the school. Thousands of excellent records are 
available to help teach music, speech, languages, 
drama, history, literature. Play them on the famous 
Victrola, made exclusively by RCA Victor; it pro- 
vides superb tone-quality reproduction. 








RCA Sound Equipment, 16mm Projectors, FM Trans- 
mitters and Receivers, Victor Records and Victrolas 
— for every school need. Send for free booklet 
“RCA School Sound Systems in Elementary, Junior 
and Senior High Schools.”” Write: The Educational 
Department, 43-26B, RCA Victor Division, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
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December 20th, 
1944 


Edwin Aspinall, 


Sloan Valve Company, 
314 -Eact New York St., 


Indianapolis, 
Dear Mr. 


Aspinall: 


Indiana. 


I thought you would be interested in 


knowing that 31 years ago the Claypool Hotel was equipped 


throughout with Sloan Valves. 


They have given entire 


satisfaction and to-day are in just as good condition as 


they were when installed. 


I cannot recommend too highly 


the performance of these valves. 


wish, I am 


35, No. 5, May 1945 


With seasons greetings and every good 
Cordially yours, 


THAD 
GEN 


SNODGRASS 


CLAYPOOL HOTEL 


The Sloan Valve Company has 
Army-Navy “E”’ 


the 


awarded 


times for excellence 


LVES": 


DETROIT 


HE DOORWAY TO HOOSIER HOSPITALITY” is 
a slogan difficult for any hotel to live up to in 
these strenuous days of war. But the Claypool is car- 
rying on traditionally—backed by the performance 
of such mechanical equipment as Sloan Flush Valves. 
Even after serving faithfully for 31 years, Mr. 
Snodgrass reports that the “Sloan Flush Valves of 
the Claypool are just as good as when installed.” 
With unequalled dependability of operation and 
with maintenance costs as low as 4 of 1c per Valve 
per year, your choice of Sloan will assure you of the 
best in Flush Valves. 
Remember—there are more Sloan Flush Valves 
sold than all other makes combined. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «+ CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Wie labor scarce and costs 
rising, you need more than ever 
the help and savings that come 
from using Wyandotte cleaning 


products. 


~ There’s a Wyandotte cleaner 


for every use. 


Take Wyandotte Detergent, 
for example. You can use it 
everywhere—to chase grime and 
leave floors, walls, porcelain, 
marble or painted surfaces spot- 
less and stain-free. It rinses freely, 
leaves no slippery film. Or do you 
prefer an all-soluble cleaner? Get 
Wyandotte F-100.* A tablespoon- 
ful or two in a gallon of water is 
all that’s needed to bring that 
“newly painted” look back to 
walls and woodwork. Excellent 
for all types of floors—especially 


for removing heel marks. 


In the kitchen, let one of the 
Wyandotte dishwashing products 
help you get maximum cleanli- 
ness with minimum cost. Wyan- 
dotte Keego,* Wyandotte 
G.L.X.,* or one of the other 
Wyandotte dishwashing products 
will fit your washing and water 





conditions to a T. 


How to find out about Wyan- 
dotte cleaners? The Wyandotte. 
Representative, of course. Call 
him in to help you with any of 
your cleaning problems. 


*Registered trade-mark, 







WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION « J. B. Ford Division * Wyandotte, Michigan 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


yandotte 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
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INTERNATIONAL OFFICE 


Urging the formation of an organi- 
zation to be known as the Interna- 
tional Office of Education, H.R. 215 
was introduced on April 9 by Con- 
gressman Mundt. 


DEFERMENTS 


The McDonough Bill, H.R. 2827, 
would defer annually up to 20,000 
young men to meet essential needs in 
the physical sciences and in their ap- 
plication to technology and engineer- 
ing; also teachers to conduct such a 
training program. (Story on page 68.) 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Latest of the school lunch bills is 
H.R. 2673, putting the administra- 
tion and control of the program un- 
der the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Benefits would be available to all 
nonprofit schools of high school 


grade and under. 


Opposition to this bill comes from 
all groups that hold that the school 
lunch should be a part of the educa- 
tional program. Federal assistance 
would be limited to furnishing agricul- 
tural products to schools. (Story on 
page 66.) 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


The McCarran Bill, S. 781, would 
authorize payment in full of the 
actual cost of education or training 
for veterans in any publicly sup- 
ported or private institution up to 
a maximum limit of $500 a year. 


H.R. 2713 would deem active service 
in the Wac on or after May 14, 1942, 
to be active military service for the 
purposes of educational and other pro- 
visions available under the Veterans 
Administration. 


A bill, H.R. 2610, would authorize 
correspondence schools to participate 
in the program for the education of 
veterans. It is sponsored by Gibson 
of Georgia. 


S. 736 would provide that periods 
spent by disabled veterans in prep- 
aration for employment by the 
United States be credited for retire- 
ment purposes. 


TRANSPORTATION TO CAMPS 


Summer camp directors must 
spread rail transportation to camps 
over longer than normal periods. 
No charter or special bus service will 
be permitted unless approved by the 
Office of Community War Services. 


Daily bus service to day camps for 
war workers’ children under 12 years 
of age will be permitted under rigid 
O.D.T. limitations. (Story on page 70.) 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


School teachers of Florida will get 
an average pay raise of $200 for the 
current school year from state funds. 
The legislature is considering a bill 
to keep this pay raise in effect 
for the next two years. 


La Salle-Peru Township High 
School and Junior College, La Salle, 
Ill., has incorporated the $300 bonus 
granted teachers for the last two 
years into their regular salaries for 


1945-46. 


Newton, Mass., has adopted a new 
schedule of the dual salary-prepara- 
tion-development type. It attempts to 
raise the minimum preparation of 
teachers to the bachelor’s degree. 
(Stories on page 76.) 


The board of education at Chanute, 
Kan., recently made adjustments in 
certain brackets to equalize teachers’ 
calaries. After this was done, every 
employe in the system from janitor to 
superintendent was given an annual 
increase of $200. The total salary in- 
crease amounts to about $24,000. 


FOR SCIENCE TEACHING 


The late Vincent Bendix, founder 
of the Bendix Aviation Corporation, in 


HEADLINES 


his will left 78 per cent of his residuary 
estate to establish the Bendix Founda- 
tion to assist in the teaching of science. 


NAMED FOR COLLEGES 


Forty-five more victory cargo ships, 
soon to be launched, will bear the 
names of colleges and universities. 
The U. S. Maritime Commission has 
already named 62 cargo vessels after 
institutions of higher education. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Bates, Bowdoin and Colby col- 
leges and the University of Maine 
are conducting a statewide program 
to acquaint citizens with the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. Maine com- 
munities are being assisted to form 
discussion groups and to hold meet- 
ings or conferences on peace pro- 
posals. 


Seventy-two potential discussion lead- 
ers from communities in and around 
Chicago are taking a five month train- 
ing program in the Hutchins-Adler 
method of discussing the world’s “great 
books” at the University of Chicago. 
These leaders will organize adult dis- 
cussion groups next September in 
schools, public libraries and community 
assembly halls. Next year other group 
leaders will be trained. 


FOOTBALL FATALITIES 


The football . fatality survey for 
1944 shows that, even with the re- 
duced supply of equipment, football 
continues to be less hazardous than 
hunting, riding in a car or being a 
pedestrian. 


There is no evidence to support the 
theory that the 1944 increase in fatali- 
ties was due to younger boys playing 
in high school and college games. The 
hazardous periods have now shifted 
from the first and fourth periods to the 
fourth and second periods, following in- 
creased emphasis on “warming up.” 
It now appears that fatigue may be a 
factor in fatal injuries. 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 66. 
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Awheel serves long 
but not forever 


It’s the same with radiator 
traps. If your steam heating sys- 
tem is slow in heating up, indef- 
inite in supply of heat, excessive 
in use of steam, then examine 
your radiator traps. They may 
be wasting valuable fuel. 


Traps that allow uncondensed 
steam to escape into returns, or 
that close too soon and hold up 
condensate in radiators should 
be replaced. Traps that operate 
properly insure against waste of 
“live” steam . . . make full use of 
curtailed fuel supply. Webster 
Traps can be repaired without 
detaching from radiators. Here's 
all you need to do. Remove the 





old seat. Insert the new seat. 
Screw the new Webster Thermo- 
static Assembly into the original 
cap. We will supply the installer 
with written instructions and lend 
any special tools needed. 


Webster Representatives are 
trained heating specialists whose 
services are available to help 
keep heating systems in first 
class operating condition. Con- 
sult the phone book. Or write for 
booklet “How Much Steam Waste 
in Your Heating System.” Devt. ns-4 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam 


Heating~: Representatives in Principal Cities. 
Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


By the makers of 


of 
Steam Heating 
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THAT’S WHAT MAKES THESE HEAVY DUTY FLOOR TREATMENTS 


ae - aie 2c 


LAST LONGER ON CLASSROOM FLOO 


RDINARY floor waxes . . . especially 
those loaded with resins and sub- 
stitute waxes . . . usually fail on two 
counts. First, such resinous waxes soon 
disintegrate and actually wear out. Sec- 
ond, they invariably lack the requisite 
adhesive qualities that make them ad- 
here to the floor instead of to the feet . . . 
and consequently wear off as well. 
Both Car-Na-Lac and Continental 
“18” are made from the best carnauba 
wax ... which is practically indestruc- 
tible. They can’t wear out! Further- 
more, both are uniquely processed to ad- 
here tenaciously to the floor . . . making 
them economical to use. They take a long 
time to wear off! Want proof? Send for 
liberal experimental sample. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1619 E. National Ave. Brazil, Ind. 
Specialists in Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 
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Acts like a lacquer made of wax. 
Applied with the usual wax ap- 
plicator. Levels out as it dries, 
resulting in a uniform, streak- 
less, lacquer-like gloss. ‘‘Self- 
polishing” . . . dries in 15 to 20 
minutes. Car-Na-Lac has at 
least twice the wearing qualities 
of ordinary water waxes and is 
waterproof, non-slippery. 
Adapted for all floors except un- 
sealed ‘“‘raw’’ wood. 


RS AND CORRIDORS 





Exactly the same as Car-Na-Lac ex- 
cept that it contains about 38% 
more solids. Heavier solid content 
gives a higher gloss and reduces the 
number of applications necessary. 
Covering capacity averages the same 
as Car-Na-Lac, but one coat does 
the work of two. Recommended by 
a leading national liability insurance 
company for safety. Meets U. S. 
Treasury Specifications for ‘Finish 
Material’ (and Proposed Federal 
Specifications for Item 9, Type II). 
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What! No Awkward Age? 


In Iowa Falls, Iowa, whose cliff forma- 
tions house that peculiar ornithological 
phenomenon, the rock pigeon, is also a 
social rarity, an emerging generation that 
can think on its feet, that can express 
itself intelligently before any audience. 

They are pre-adolescents, really, these 
lowa Falls juniors. In the seventh grade 
they start their three year required 
speech course, designed to lead them 
into well-adjusted lives in the commu 
nity, 

Just a glance at the course outline 
makes one regretful—regretful that one’s 
own school days were so different. The 
children start out with lessons on cour- 
tesy, learning how to make formal intro- 
ductions and how to act politely in pub- 
lic places and in the home. By the end 
of the first year, they are conducting 
meetings according to parliamentary pro- 
cedure, are reading plays for pleasure 
and, of course, are dramatizing and pan 
tomiming. 

Job applications, word study, imagi- 
nary trips to foreign lands, simple debat- 
ing, the mechanics of voice production, 
the preparation and delivery of speeches 
come later. 

In senior high school pupils can con- 
tinue the speech program on an elec- 
tive basis. Supt. C. M. Bartrug, who 
started the junior high school speech 
program in 1937, contends that adoles- 
cence is considerably less than an ordeal 
for those possessing the self-confidence 
these children attain. 


Susy Gives a Party 


Susy Smith has invited six couples to 
a party at her home for next Saturday 
evening. This week nothing else except 
the party matters much to Susy. She 
wants every bit of fun and food to be 
perfect. She needs more help in plan 
ning than her mother can give her. 
Where shall she turn? 

If Susy Smith lives in Waterloo, Iowa, 
that party is going to be a success. She'll 
get it all planned to perfection during 
study hall periods. 

“While she should be studying alge- 
bra?” you ask. 

Not at all. She can do the algebra 
at home and she will, for Susy knows 
that study hall periods are for vastly 
more important things than algebra— 
things more important for Susy, that is, 
more important for this week’ and,_per- 
haps, for the rest of Susy’s life. % 

Travel anywhere in Iowa and school- 
men will tell you about Waterloo’s con- 
cept of the study hall. Supt. Jack Logan’s 
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study hall experiment has been growing 
in his mind for twenty-five years; his 
faculty has been exposed to the idea for 
many years, too. The program itself 
started in a small way eleven years ago. 
It has spread from West High to several 
junior high schools and it is still on the 
march. 

At Waterloo the mortality rate of 
study hall teachers is high. Some of 
them can’t break the old subject-matter 
ties. To be a “director of unassigned 
activities” —as near a description of func- 
tion as Jack Logan can arrive at—takes 
vision and it takes nerve. 

The first thing a study hall teacher 
does is to train her pupils to take over 
the mechanics of running the study hall. 
That frees her for her job, which is 
guiding human beings. 


Mary may be knitting a sweater and 


she can’t get the hang of the cable 
stitch. The study hall teacher tells her 
to go down to the homemaking depart- 
ment for instruction. James is building 
a closet in his attic bedroom. He uses 
his study hall time, on the teacher’s 
recommendation, to visit the shop in- 
structor. Other pupils may want help 
in interpreting their rdle in the school 
play or in constructing a stage set. They 
trot off to the speech teacher or the art 
department. 

There is only one idea behind the 
Waterloo study hall program. It is to 
teach every pupil to make good use of 
his time. If he wants to work geometry 
problems. well and good. But if he 
needs help in presenting effectively to 
his homeroom the action taken yesterday 
at the student council meeting, the direc- 
tor of unassigned activities tells him 
where he can get it. 

Now the schools of Waterloo lack a 
full staff. But when teaching loads are 
normal, each teacher is freed for two or 

periods a day for consultant work 
with pupils. 

Mr. Logan says the program pays off— 
it pays off in more mature graduates 


who have learned lessons in ordinary 
day-to-day living. By bringing their 
home, social and community problems to 
the school, they acquire social technics 
and poise. By learning how to govern 
themselves, they make solider citizens. 

However, it isn’t a plan that can be 
put into effect overnight. 


School Can Be Exciting 


Life has suddenly become much more 
satisfying for a minority group of school 
children at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

A school system of this size (600 pu- 
pils) does not often provide special serv- 
ices for the physically handicapped but 
Supt. J. H. Peet has made a good begin- 
ning. 

Mrs. Pearl Littrell, a special teacher, 
had long been giving home instruction to 
handicapped children but the individual 
method deprived them of the socializing 
influence of school life, even more impor- 
tant to the crippled than to physically 
normal pupils. 

Recently a kindergarten room in one 
of the buildings was turned into an un- 
graded school for the handicapped and 
the board of education is being asked 
to provide manipulation toys, handi 
craft materials and special equipment. 

The state pays half the teacher’s salary 
and the Crippled Children’s Fund, sup- 
ported by the sale of Easter seals, finances 
the transportation. Parents provide this 
transportation. If the present legislature 
passes a pending bill, the state will prov- 
vide funds to take care of all expenses 
above regular costs incurred in educating 
the handicapped. 

Both administration and children are 
delighted with the new group program. 
It is a treat for these little shut-ins just 
to watch the other children pouring out 
of the building when the noon bell rings. 


Supervises Study Hall 


A study hall period was the most un- 
popular part of the teacher’s day in the 
high school at Grinnell, Iowa. The 
librarian’s office and book stacks were 
adjacent to the study hall and by some 
simple structural changes, the charging 
desk for books has now been put at 
one end of the study hall so that the 
librarian can preside over it. 

The librarian is kept busy all summer 
long, except for her month of vacation, 
since she takes care of the study hall 
for the summer school from 8 until 11 
a.m. each day and spends the after. 
noons on book repairs. Rupert A. 
Hawk is the superintendent at Grinnell. 
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When you look to the magic of sight, 
sound and motion to train, to teach, 
or entertain—you want reality on the 
screen and out of the sound system. 
Whether it be speech, song, instru- 
mental music, or sound effect you 
demand the utmost... . Of this you 
are assured with the new simple-to- 
operate DEVRY 16mm. Sound-on- 
Film Projector: 


The clearest of black and white de- 
tail... the splendor of natural color 
... full brilliance... rock steady... 
kind to the eyes... ‘‘nature-real,”” 

The ultimate of sound, whether it be 
crisp, clear, intelligible conversation 

. a bird call at sunset, roar of a 
tempest... full majesty of symphonic 
music from the highest notes af the violin 
to the deepest tones of the bassoon. 
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The miracle of the mew DEVRY is 
that it brings to auditorium, class- 
room, conference room—or to your 
own home—theater standards of per- 
formance... builtinto DEVRY 16mm. 
equipment by craftsmen who built 
35mm. projectors and sound systems 
for better theaters all over the world 
... Ask your DEVRY dealer—or write 
DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 


Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. Your Best Buy 
RY toa DeVry 


... 3-Purpose 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 
jector, that (1) safely projects BOTH sound 
and silent films; (2) shows BOTH black 
and white and color films without extra 
equipment; (3) with 25-watt amplifier and 

\ sturdy 12-inch speaker in separate bal- 
we anced carrying case that affords portable 

LY Public Address System —indeors or out. 





. DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois—Dept. NS-BS. 
Free and without obligation, please mail me a copy of your 
. new 1945 catalog of now-available visual teaching equipment, 
which includes full particulars on the new DEVRY 16mm. 


Sound-on-Film Projector. 


ome 


DeVRY ALONE has Earned FOUR Consecutive 
_ Army-Navy “E's” for Excellence in the — +: 
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Teachers’ Unions 


Questions: |. Please let me know whether 
the teachers’ union deals directly with the 
board or through a board committee or 
through the superintendent. 2. Are relations 
between schools and teachers’ unions usually 
cordial? What have been the concrete re- 
sults—in the way of revised salary schedules? 
3. Have you any helpful suggestions for a 
superintendent in a city in which a union 


is being organized?—lIl., N.Y., and Mich. 


From three states have come the fore- 
going questions relating to teachers’ 
unions. To get a broader view of the 
subject, these three questions were sent 
out to 21 school administrators. Only 
nine replied, probably the nine whose 
relations with unions have been most 
cordial. Their answers are printed be- 
low.—Eb. 


WARREN E. BOW 


Detroit 


In Detroit all employe groups, includ- 
ing teachers’ unions and other organ- 
izations, have their representatives attend 
meetings of the board of education. 
When thesé representatives have matters 
they wish to present to the board 
education, they are given the opportu- 
nity at meetings of the board. 

In the main, however, these repre- 
sentatives take up directly with the super- 
intendent those matters in which they 
are concerned. Many such matters can 
be settled by the superintendent and his 
staff without presentation to the board. 

Last fall, for example, representatives 
of employe organizations had presented 
their requests and recommendations re- 
garding the budget to the superintend- 
ent’s executive committee made up of 
the assistant superintendents and the 
business manager. There was thus an 
opportunity to consider these proposals 
in advance of the time when the super- 
intendent submitted the budget to the 
board of education. 

One device that has seemed helpful in 
Detroit is the bringing together occa- 
sionally of the presidents of employe 
organizations under the chairmanship of 
an assistant superintendent. At such 
times there is opportunity for inter- 
change of views between the administra- 
tion and the employe groups with re- 
gard to matters of common concern. 

This conference gives a chance for 


representatives of employe groups to pre- 
sent their suggestions and questions. It 
also gives the administration an oppor- 
tunity to get the reaction of these repre- 
sentatives of the employe organizations 
to proposals while they are still in the 
preliminary stage. 


E. L. BOWSHER 
Toledo, Ohio 


Our board of education deals with the 
union through the superintendent of 
schools. Occasionally a committee from 
the union appears before the board. 

Our relations are cordial. In fact, the 
labor group has been most helpful to 
me at times. It has not proved embar- 
rassing at any time. Many of our fine 
teachers are members. We recognize 
them as one of several educational 
groups. 

If a superintendent will follow these 
three suggestions he should be able to 
get along with members of the union: 

1. Don’t be antagonistic toward them. 


2. Deal fairly with them; be above 
board. 
3. Always give them a_ hearing, 


whether you agree with them or not. 


LOWELL W. JOHNSON 
Butte, Mont. 


Butte has had a teachers’ union for 
about ten years. I was not superin- 
tendent when the union was organized. 
There was some friction between the 
union and the board of education at the 
time of its organization but at the pres- 
ent time they are not having any trouble. 

We have a single salary schedule, 
adopted by the union and the board in 
collaboration; also, a set of working rules 
to which both parties agree. 

There are a few rules which the board 
has set up to which the union does not 
agree, but so far they have not made 
any trouble. 

On ordinary matters the superintend- 
ent deals with the union for the board. 
It is usually a case of interpreting the 
rules, to which both parties have agreed. 
In particular cases, such as extra pay for 
cost of living in war time or a change 
in rules, we usually ask a committee 
from the union to meet with the board 
and discuss matters. 

On the whole, I think the ynion has 
been a benefit to our school system. 


Butte is an exceptionally strong union 
town and, before the union was organ- 
ized, other agencies dealing with the 
school board were organized and quite 
often had an advantage over the teachers. 


MISS IRA JARRELL 


Atlanta, Ga. 


The Atlanta public school teachers 
have been affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor since 1919. Both 
elementary and high school teachers, 
including principals and supervisors, are 
in the same organization. The Atlanta 
public school teachers also belong prac- 
tically 100 per cent to the Georgia Edu- 
cation Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The teachers’ organization, the school 
administration and the board of educa- 


tion have always cooperated in every 


possible way to improve conditions for 
the children of Atlanta. 

Representatives of the teachers’ or- 
ganization are invited to attend all board 
meetings and the board deals with the 
organization through the superintendent. 
In past years, salary schedules have been 
worked out in cooperation with commit- 
tees from the school administration, 
teachers’ organization and the board. 


PAUL L. KIRK 
Dist. 20, Pueblo, Colo. 


Our board of education deals with 
the teachers’ union directly through the 
superintendent. Annual salary negotia- 
tions are conducted with the board. 
Relations have been most cordial. As to 
concrete results, in the last two years 
our teachers have received increases 


‘amounting to about $400; also higher 


maximums. The rating system has been 
abolished. The schools have won the 
good will of labor groups in the city 
and these groups are better informed 
about teachers and their problems. 

Of our 215 teachers, about 165 are 
nonunion C.T.A. and the rest are 
A.F.T.; many teachers belong to both 
groups. I send all notices to the officers 
of both groups; both groups meet with 
the board at the same time. They “get 
along” well together. I certainly do not 
regard the union group as a menace, 
as some superintendents seem to do. 


W. H. PILLSBURY 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


The teachers’ union in our city came 
about during the past year. I did what 
I could to discourage it because I do 
not feel that teachers’ unions are profes- 
sional assets to teachers. 

The financial situation in the city was 
such that we could not get our cost-of- 
living adjustment for teachers up to the 
full amount last year. The development 
of the union which had been pending 

(Continued on page 10) 
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“Let’s talk over the 


REAL THING 


.--Now!” 


A 


Now is the time for figuring on meeting 
postwar problems It’s time to plan 
kitchen re-modernization with your 
Hobart Representative. 

He’ll show you how to get uniformly 
better meals at a lower cost per serving 
by using waste-saving Hobart produc- 
tion instead of slow, unsatisfactory hand 
methods. He can help you decide which 
Hobart dishwashers, peelers, slicers, mix- 
ers or food cutters are best fitted for your 
needs. And he’s thoroughly qualified to 
submit a floor plan combining these fac- 
tors into a modern up-to-date, custom- 
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tailored layout warranted to get the 
best results. 

Investigate and compare the values 
offered by Hobart—keeping in mind 
that this entire line is produced, guar- 
anteed and serviced by one organization. 
Call your Hobart Representative. His 


“Hobart 


Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S.A. 
CANADA ¢ BRAZIL ¢ 


Largest 


The World's 





















job today is to help you get the most 
out of the equipment you already have 
—to assist you in the purchase of new 
Hobart machines now available—to 
keep your present machines in tip-top 
condition—and to help you with your 
“‘re-conversion”’ plans. 


Manufacturing Co. 
Troy, Obio 





ENGLAND © AUSTRALIA © FRANCE 
Manufacturer 


of Food Preparing Machines 
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for the last two decades came about as a 
direct result of that situation. 

Up to the present time, the teachers 
have not benefited in any way by the 
presence of the union. They have re- 
ceived the full $200 cost-of-living adjust- 
ment which they were seeking but that 
was promised a year ago and would 
have come regardless of the union. There 
have been no revisions in the salary scale. 

The union works with both the super- 


| intendent and the board of education. 
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The attitude of the board toward teach- 
ers, before the rise of the union, was 
especially cordial. It fought hard for 
the cost-of-living adjustment. Since the 
union has come into being, there is 
gradually growing up in the minds of 
board members considerable irri- 
tation. Also, I feel there has been some 
loss of good will on the part of the 
public which has rather resented the pub- 
licity of the teachers’ union. 


ANONYMOUS 
Middle Western City 
Our board of education has had almost 


| no experience in dealing with the teach- 


ers’ union. The union was organized 
some time last fall and so far has not 
been at all active in any definite way. 


| Therefore, the board can hardly be said 
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to have dealt with it. There are certain 
to be no concrete results of union activity. 
I think I am correct in saying that the 
attitude of the board is that it will deal 
with the teachers’ union just exactly as 
it would deal with any other group of 
employes which might ask for considera- 
tion, that is, if any group of our em- 
ployes at any time asks for an interview 
with the board or asks for consideration 
of a request, the board will listen to 
whatever representations are made. Cer- 
tainly, the board would prefer that the 
first approach be made through the 
superintendent but I am sure it would 
not refuse to accept a direct approach. 
This is the second school system in 
which I have worked while a union was 
being formed. I advise the superintend- 
ent to keep his hands as nearly entirely 
off the whole matter as he can. He can 
usually take the position that the organ- 
ization of a union is none of his business. 
It is only when a union attempts to 


| interfere with the proper operation of 


the school system, an experience which 
I met at one time, that the superin- 
tendent needs to take any part in the 
matter. In such a case I think the 
proper thing to say is that the schools 
will go on under the control of the 
board of education without permitting 
the interruption of activities by any 
group of employes. The public supports 


| such an attitude and I have found that 


practically every branch of organized 
labor, except the union in question, will 
also support it. 


(To be continued in June) 
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Here’s a noise demon in action 





li’s Armstrong’s Cushiontone! 


YOUR TEACHERS ARE THE VIC- 
TIMS—your students, too—when 
noise demons like this one are 
loose in your schools. These 
pests come from the din of bang- 
ing books, clattering footsteps, 
loud voices, and shrill bells. They 
add to teachers’ fatigue and make 
it hard for pupils to concentrate. 
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But you can rid your schools of 
noise demons—once and for all— 
with economical ceilings of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone. The 484 deep 
holes in each 12” square of this 
fibrous material trap and smother 
noise demons—absorb up to 75% 
of all noise striking the ceiling. 
Cushiontone is an excellent reflec- 


tor of light, and it can be repaint- 
ed many times without decreasing 
its high acoustical efficiency. 

New Free Booklet gives all the 
facts. Write for your copy to Arm- 
strong Cork Com- 
pany, 3705 Stevens 


Street, Lan- @ 







caster, Pa. 























Bookkeeping Machine 
Training 


Today, students interested in office work encounter no 
difficulty in finding jobs—at better-than-average office 
pay—if they are familiar with adding, calculating or 
bookkeeping machine operation. 

In government offices, the armed services, war indus- 
tries and all lines of civilian enterprise, the use of 
mechanical office equipment has increased tremen- 
dously during the war years. 


You can render-your students, and the business enter- 
prises in your community, a real service by providing 
students with better opportunities to become familiar 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ° 
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NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ° 


THE KEY 
TO BETTER JOBS 
IN THE MODERN 
BUSINESS OFFICE 





with office machines—to develop various degrees of 
operating skill. 

The Burroughs Educational Division can help you with 
tested suggestions for enlarging operator training pro- 
grams, and up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, texts and 
materials. Just call your local Burroughs office, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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The Challenge 


JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 
MARCH 6, 1945. 
HERMAN NELSON CORP. 


GENERAL SOMERVELL, CHIEF OF ARMY SERVICE FORCES, HAS DIRECTED 
THAT MARCH 1945 BE THE GREATEST VOLUME MONTH OF THE WAR PRODUC- 
TION EFFORT TO DATE. YOU ARE REQUESTED TO EXPEDITE PRODUCTION 
ON ALL YOUR CONTRACTS WITH THE JEFFERSONVILLE QUARTERMASTER 
DEPOT, REGARDLESS OF CONTRACT SCHEDULE. ALL FIGHTERS OF THE 
PRODUCTION FRONT ARE ASKED TO GIVE ALL EFFORT POSSIBLE TO COMPLY 
WITH GENERAL SOMERVELL'S WISHES IN COOPERATION WITH THE MEN ON 
THE FRONT FIGHTING LINES. 


JEFFERSONVILLE QUARTERMASTER DEPOT 


Our Answer 


There could be but one — increased production of the special equipment built by Herman 
Nelson and shipped overseas to the battlefronts as fast as we can turn it out. 


Since the outbreak of war, Herman Nelson has been building special equipment for overseas 
use of all branches of the Armed Forces. With greatly increased activity in overseas opera- 
tions, there has been a correspondingly great increase in 1945 requirements for this Herman 
Nelson-Built Equipment. We'll meet our schedules — yes, and make deliveries ahead of con- 
tract if devoting every effort all down the line will make this possible. 


For this reason — and you'll agree that it's an all-important one — we may not at all times 
be able to satisfy the demands of School Authorities for Herman Nelson Quality Heating 
and Ventilating Products. 


However, we invite you to contact the Herman Nelson Product Application Engineer in 
your vicinity for assistance in solving your heating and ventilating problems. We are anxious 
to help you with your planning for today and after Victory. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 
General Offices: Moline, Illinois ©@ Factories at Moline, East Moline and Chicago, Illinols 
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Air view of the Central School, Goshen, New York, a large and exceptionally well- 
appointed school building of which the impressive wings are shown in a smaller 
picture below. Robert R. Graham, Architect. 


Above, large Central School, Dundee, N. Y. Robert R. Graham, 
Architect. Below, Elementary School, Montpelier, Vermont, also 
designed by Robert R. Graham, Architect. 
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SCHOOL Construction 


For today’s requirements and for the days to come when the 
need for Schools and other public buildings can be exactingly 
met, the importance of a background of many fine schools 
successfully constructed is of vital importance. 


ROBERT P. VIGNOLA, Architect 


Harrison, N. Y. 
(Junior-Senior High School) 


I wish to take this opportunity, now that the Junior- 
Senior High School (Harrison, N. Y.) has been com- 
pleted, of expressing my appreciation of the busi- 
ness-like way in which your firm carried thru this 
half million dollar project. 

I can assure you that should I have another 
similar project, I sincerely hope that you may be the 
successful bidder and that I may have the oppor- 
tunity of renewing the pleasant relations that have 
existed throughout the entire construction of this 
school. 

(Signed) Robert P. Vignola 


CARL W. CLARK, A.1.A., Architect 
Cortland, N. Y. 
(Fort Ann School, Fort Ann, N. Y.) 


. Thruout the progress of the work, (at Fort Ann) 
your corporation was all that one could ask and the 
completed product is one of which the School 
authorities, the State authorities and this office are 
justly proud. 

ur administration work was made easy due to 
the efficient office practices of your company. 


(Signed) Carl W. Clark, A.I.A. 


The John A. Johnson Contracting Corp. has such a back- 
ground, not only for Schools, and other public buildings, but 
also for the construction of complete cities and towns, water- 
works, sewerage systems and the related utilities and facilities. 
Literature will be mailed upon request 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM, Architect 
Middletown, N. Y. 
(Goshen, N. Y., Dundee, N. Y., and Montpelier, Vt.) 


The issuance of your final payment on the Goshen 
project brings to a conclusion 3 years of close asso- 
ciation with you on the construction of 3 of my 
largest school buildings. 

It seems appropriate now to thank you for your 
careful work and to congratulate you on your 
organization, your superintendence and ability to 
ex ite your work. 

t has been a pleasure to work with you, and I 
trast that we will toon have work which will be of 


interest to you. 
(Signed) Robert R. Graham 


JOHN A. JOHNSON CONTRACTING CORP. 


Washington + Brooklyn - 
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Pemberton, N.J. * 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Headquarters: 270 Forty-first St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Atlanta 











Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Teroate. 
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Textbook Authors 


MONG the books that crossed our desk recently 

was a new secondary text in a highly technical 

field. The volume was so well done with respect to 

organization of material, typography, character and 

quality of illustration that it attracted more than 
casual notice. 

The title page listed as authors two names well 
known in public school education. Both had achieved 
the doctorate and wanted no one to remain in doubt 
concerning this professional fact. The senior author 
had specialized in the exact sciences and in educational 
administration. So far as is known, he possesses no 
competency in the field covered by the book and so 
far as can be ascertained had little if anything to do 
with its actual writing. The junior author is competent 
in his field and has a sufficiently strong reputation 
to carry the text without assistance. 

There has been a questionable tendency in recent 
years among certain publishers to pick an “organiza- 
tion name,” a “place name” or a “selling name” as 
the listed senior author of certain textbooks to obtain 
wider distribution of the product. Sometimes the 
individual is prominent in university circles, some- 
times he is a large city school superintendent and 
sometimes merely a highly publicized educational 
politician. In 19 cases out of 20 he has no competence 
in the subject matter of the textbook and frequently 
does nothing as author except to sign the contract with 
the publisher. He may also be an active enterpriser 
who discovers an idea or a “work horse” with an 
idea, secures an interest and proceeds to peddle the 
product to publishers. 

Publishers engage in this dubious practice to obtain 
local, state or regional adoption of books through the 
presumed power of the name. Considerable local and 
regional senior authorship of textbooks is of this 
variety. 

Competent professional authors can produce so su- 
perior a textual product and competent publishers are 
so skillful in the marketing of their products that 
it does not seem necessary for them to engage in 
dubious promotional devices of the dummy author 
type. The mere existence of these deceptive practices 
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indicates an unnecessarily low standard in both pro- 
fessional and publishing ethics. 


Racial Discrimination 


T THE request of the advisory committee of edu- 
cators to the education committee of the United 
States House of Representatives made in August 1944, 
Dr. Harlan H. Horner, secretary of the council on 
dental education of the American Dental Association, 
prepared a nationwide study of needs. This report was 
presented to the education committee of the House of 
Representatives and also published in the December 
1944 issue of the Journal of Dental Education. 

This study is in part an extension of the 1926 sur- 
vey by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and brings the needs for dental 
education up to date. It advocates direct federal sub- 
sidy through undergraduate and graduate scholarships 
for all recognized public and nonpublic dental schools. 

In addition, the Horner report states: “The chief 
weaknesses . . . are in the quality of scholarship on 
the whole of the students admitted and in the im- 
balance, both racial and geographic, in the distribu- 
tion of students... 

“The Council believes that determined effort should 
be made on a national scale to counteract any trend 
toward marked racial and geographic imbalance in the 
entire group of dental students and to elevate the broad 
common level of the intellectual capacity and fitness 
of the applicants for admission to dental study. A sys- 
tem of undergraduate scholarships provided by con- 
tinuing federal subsidy, on a pro-rata basis in. the ap- 
proved schools, granted .upon merit and limited in each 
case to the natural recruiting territory of the school, 
would . . . be of immense help in the gaining of this 
desirable end.” 

On February 6, Justice Meier Steinbrink of the New 
York Supreme Court charged that Dr. Harlan H. 
Horner had also submitted a confidential report to 
Chancellor Harry W. Chase of New York University 
urging a reduction in the number of Jewish students 
admitted to the dental school. A special report to Co- 
lumbia University by the council on dental education 
urged a similar discriminatory policy in regard to 
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dental admissions. As a result of publicity given the 
Horner report, the council on dental education of the 
American Dental Association issued a statement on 
February 9 in which it stated: 

“The council on dental education holds that every 
American boy or girl, native or foreign born, who has 
the character, ability, aptitude and professional interest, 
has the right to seek a dental education without any 
qualifications whatever based on race or creed. 

“The council on dental education has not suggested 
in the past and will not countenance in the future the 
establishment of any quotas for dental schools based on 
race or creed.” 

While categorically denying the clear implications of 
the printed Horner report, the council on dental edu- 
cation did not repudiate or disclaim Dr. Harlan H. 
Horner’s report nor has the American Dental Associa- 
tion taken any official action to deny its implications. 

This blunt outspoken appeal to the federal govern- 
ment to subsidize racial, religious and geographic dis- 
crimination comes as no surprise to those who have 
watched the quiet growth of discriminatory cultural 
“quotas” practices in many public and nonpublic uni- 
versities during the last fifteen years. 

The only way to meet these growing un-American 
attitudes in certain of the learned professions and even 
in liberal arts colleges is to bring all suggestions, rumors 
or actual cases of racial, social and religious discrimina- 
tion in any university into the strong light of full and 
continuous publicity. 


Ill-Advised Action 


HE action of the Chicago board of education 
in refusing to cooperate with the National Edu- 
cation Association in conducting its study of admin- 
istrative conditions and procedures made at the request 
of Chicago teachers is not reassuring. The procedures 
and records of a school system should be open to 
public and professional inspection at any time. Visita- 
tion of public schools should not be denied to anyone. 
It is to be hoped that not only the National Educa- 
tion Association but also the American Federation 
of Teachers and the citywide parents’ organizations 
will unite to carry on a continuing program for the 
separation of the second largest public school system 
in the United States from the stultifying effects of 
machine politics which now so completely control 
the schools. A single investigation or a single report 
is not sufficient. Constant and continuing education 
is essential for improvement. 


Improved Conferences 


HE new pattern of joint public school, parent, 
labor, commerce and industry conferences now 
advocated by the National Education Association is 
a big advance over the more limited planning con- 
ferences of several years ago. We have been critical 
of a procedure whereby the organized teaching pro- 


fession aligned itself specifically with certain interest 
groups and neglected others. The results of many 
of these state and regional conferences which produced 
resolutions to the effect that producing workers for 
commercial and industrial establishments was one of 
the primary functions of the public schools did not 
increase confidence in either the purpose or the outcome 
of these meetings. 

The understanding attitudes of many _ industrial 
leaders who saw the problem in a broader light, plus 
increasing criticism from labor groups and educators, 
have combined to produce plans for more comprehen- 
sive and more defensible joint interpretative confer- 
ences. The public schools are conceptually nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian, classless and impartial. They belong to 
the people. Their primary responsibility is to the 
individual as a member of the total social group. 

All interpretative and planning devices which fail 
to carry these concepts into practice are open to sus- 
picion. The teaching profession cannot afford alliances 
with specific interest groups. The American teaching 
profession is responsible to all of the people. 


Professional Ethics 


URING recent months a number of attractively 
mimeographed brochures containing poems and 
stories for the elementary years have been received 
and examined with interest. Some merely contained 
collections of what a teacher or teachers thought valu- 
able for inspirational presentation. Others were care- 
fully graded, organized and attractively arranged at 
considerable expense for formal and informal teaching 
with all the attributes of good textual organization. 

All of these language teaching materials had one 
common characteristic: a complete and utter disregard 
for the property rights of both authors and publishers. 
This situation is not new. We have commented on it 
a number of times in the past. Its continuation merely 
indicates relatively low professional ethics. 

The teachers and supervisors who use these copy- 
righted publisher-owned materials illegally and_ su- 
perintendents and boards of education that cheerfully 
approve the act by recommending intraschool publica- 
tion would probably be strongly opposed to the taking 
of other personal property by suggestion or force. 
When literary or textual productions are involved, they 
forget that these properties are the means by which 
authors and publishers make a living. 

Authors frequently complain about the pirating of 
their books but publishers are loath to prosecute be- 
cause it might affect good will and, hence, their busi- 
ness. And so the piracy of copyrighted materials goes 
merrily on to detriment of author and publisher alike. 
Purchase of a book does not give the owner a legal 
interest to reproduce its contents. 
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Pattern for Federal Aid 


NSISTENT demands by public, 

private and mixed educational 
pressure groups for different types of 
federal aid to elementary, secondary 
and advanced education began in 
earnest in the first session of the 79th 
Congress. There is an increasing 
emotional tempo and much money is 
being spent by at least two groups to 
lobby their particular bills through 
the Congress. 

The public agencies that should be 
most interested in this program— 
the several state education authorities 
and the state legislatures—are not 
represented at all. They appear to 
have delegated their leadership re- 
sponsibility to pressure groups. In 
fact, the majority report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and 
Labor in the 78th Congress stated 
that “no state has come before us 
affirming its inability to deal with 
the educational problem.” 


Funds Sought for Varied Purposes 


The major current efforts to ob- 
tain federal funds may be summar- 
ized as follows: The National Edu- 
cation Association is asking for 
$300,000,000 a year (S. 181 and H.R. 
1296) for teachers’ salaries and current 
expenses; the American Vocational 
Association again requests (S. 619) 
an additional appropriation of 
$97,500,000, including $23,000,000 for 
the Future Farmers and New Far- 
mers of America; the Department of 
Agriculture wants $24,000,000 for 4H 
Clubs; the American Federation of 
Teachers proposes (S. 717) annual 
federal grants totaling $550,000,000 
for teachers’ salaries, special services 
and tuition for needy pupils; the 
Marvin committee report to the 
House of Representatives contem- 
plates $25,000,000 guaranteed aid for 
all private as well as public agencies 
of advanced learning; physical edu- 
cators want heavy federal subsidy 
for their curricular specialty, and 
other lesser interest groups have yet 
to be heard from. Ever since the 
late President Roosevelt mentioned 
education, bills of all types have 
been and are still to be introduced. 
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Some of these bills would create 
an ultimate dual system of schools. 
Others would provide support for alli 
nonpublic schools. It is doubtful 
whether any of these requests should 
receive congressional approval in 
their present forms. They represent 
largely the desire for power, prestige 
and money by private professional 
interest groups. They present only a 
partial and not always a wise con- 
sideration of the problem. 

It is generally agreed by students 
of the subject that continuing fed- 
eral aid to public education is essen- 
tial to correct certain inequalities that 
should not be allowed to continue in 
the postwar period. If this country 
is to remain democratic, full and 
equal educational opportunity must 
be provided for every individual 
through the elementary and second- 
ary years ending with grade 14, re- 
gardless of geographic location, race, 
color or creed. 

The American public schools, con- 
ceptually nonpartisan, impartial, 
classless and nonsectarian, offer this 
opportunity and will require bal- 
anced support from local, state and 
federal sources. For those parents 
who desire to protest against state- 
operated and community-operated 
public schools, there is ample oppor- 
tunity to send their children to the 
schools of their choice at their own 
expense. The principle of undivided 
school support in successful opera- 
tion in this country for more than a 
century should be zealously main- 
tained, 


States Have Other Needs 


While aid to public education is 
desirable, it is just as necessary that 
the federal government offer sub- 
stantial aid to the states in the de- 
velopment of local public health 
authorities and the furnishing of 
health services to every individual. 
Health services are not and need not 
be considered an integral part of the 
public school system. They have 
merely lodged there because of the 
slow development in public health. 
It is also desirable that states be 


given aid in the greater development 
of community libraries which will 
be independent of public school or- 
ganization. 

The current piecemeal considera- 
tion of individual pressure-group 
bills by the Congress is not the best 
way to solve this problem. It would 
be much better over-all planning if 
the Congress by joint resolution 
would empower the President to ap- 
point an advisory committee on fed- 
eral relations to public education on 
which the federal government, the 
several states, the teachers, labor, 
commerce, industry and agriculture 
would be well represented. A com- 
mittee of 18 would be sufficiently 
large. 


Policy and Recommendations Needed 


Sufficient material is now available 
so that the committee could limit 
its work to the collection and 
interpretation of existing research 
and so give its major and immediate 
attention to the formulation of a 
general federal policy on public edu- 
cation, public health and public li- 
braries. It might also make recom- 
mendations concerning the variety 
and size of essential appropriations. 

This general policy should protect 
the states in their independent exer- 
cise of the education function, should 
provide for improvement of the func- 
tion through subventions that would 
prevent control of either instruction 
or teaching~ personnel and should 
provide sites, buildings, equipment 
and individual scholarships to enable 
all youths to continue through public 
secondary schools and to permit those 
qualified to attend universities and 
professional schools. 

This advisory committee, if prop- 
erly organized and _ safeguarded, 
could take education out of federal 
pressure politics into which it is now 
rapidly falling, make the Council of 
Chief State School Officers the ofh- 
cial agency for maintaining federal- 
state educational relationships and 
provide for rational well-balanced 
appropriations as well as for their 
intelligent administration. 
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Pictures get more attention than does text. 


UCH has been written about 

the content of the American 
daily newspaper. Educators, sociolo- 
gists and the clergy have “viewed 
with alarm.” Journalists have de- 
fended it. Meanwhile, the public 
continues to purchase the latest edi- 
tions of its favorite daily sheet un- 
mindful of the criticism it draws and 
showing but little response to the 
prevailing variations of the editorial 
formula. 

That habit dominates the individu- 
al’s choice at the newsstand is dem- 
onstrated in the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Chicago Sun to compete with 
the multiberated Chicago Tribune for 
public acceptance. That the public 
does not always read what it buys is 
a truism long known to publishers 
of religious tracts, guides to self- 


Table 1—Comparative Readership of Text and Headlines, Major News Items 


News Items 

War News Layout 

Story A 

Story B 

Story C : 
Gasoline Shortage 
National Congress. . . 
Local Bond Rally.... isebihe « 
Nuisance Raids on U. S. Unlikely 
Exiled Polish Government 

Will Appeal to Roosevelt. . 
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improvement, cookbooks and other 
so-called “best sellers.” 

Development of a technic for 
measuring individual and collective 
response to the content of a current 
edition of a newspaper, first used by 
Dr. George Gallup and later appro- 
priated by numerous investigators, 
opened the door at last to scientific 
study of reading habits. 

Thus, if the pupils of the public 
school system at Columbia, Mo., I in- 
terviewed are a representative group, 
it must be reported that the content 
of the newspaper receives only the 
most casual attention of its school- 
age readers. Individual performances 
ranged from the reading of no news- 
papers, in approximately 5 per cent 
of the cases, to isolated instances of 
“cover-to-cover” reading. Collectively, 
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these pupils are a group of headline 
scanners, picture viewers and comic 
strip followers who prefer the motion 
picture advertisements to the sport 
ing news and who avoid editorial 
comment like the plague. 

Published material from this study 
is limited to interviews with the 168 
boys and girls in grades 3 to 12, in 
clusive, who said they had read the 
daily Columbia Missourian of 
April 27, 1943.* Total enrollment in 
the same grades at the time of the 
interview was 2573. Since Columbia 
is served by two daily newspapers, 
with many families receiving only 
one, many of the pupils did not have 
access to the Missourian. 


Discrepancies Inevitable 


The discrepancy between the en- 
rollment and the number of inter- 
views obtained is further explained 
by the fact that many of the children 
from Missourian homes had not read 
the edition used in the interviews. 
Just how many of the 30 per cent of 
the pupils who revealed themselves 
as only “occasional newspaper read- 
ers” were among those interviewed 
is not known. All interviews were 
taken during the first and second 
days after publication of the edition 
used for the survey. 

Every child interviewed had read 
at least one item on the first page. 
Reader traffic throughout the paper, 
in fact, was reasonably high. It was 
not until the comparative popularity 
and unpopularity of single items on 
the same page were noted that the 
superficiality of interests became ap- 
parent. 


*Long, H. R.: The Periodic Survey of News- 
paper Reading, The University of Missouri 
Bulletin, Vol. 45, No. 5, 1944. 
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Table 2—Percentage of Pupils Examining Illustrative Material 


The most attractive item on page | 
was a two column, illustrated promo- = 
tional piece designed to stimulate the 
sale of war bonds. This illustration, 
consisting of an imaginative view of 











biel Cent Boys Per Cent Girls 
N EWS ILLUSTRATIONS 
War map (p.1)..... 72 48 
War Bond promotion picturing bombing ' 


the yet unrealized American aerial ee SS RRS ST ae 80 75 
bombardment of Germany, attracted Benn bm Poke pee 89 = 
° . ‘0 a ron b Dyce ccsosscvecs 

the attention of 80 per cent of the Photograph of local Seti uiemeted by 

boys and 75 per cent of the girls. - Army (p. . Sipe] A Serr er 65 77 
> © ‘ ‘ _, ARTOONS AND FEATURES 

On the same page a three column Gitiediimeen atdines Pet isis 99 97 
headline spread over three United CaS visto nian. & rom dingg S0.s 81 93 
Press dispatches relating the United meng on Bieerens hostess aed on 56 
Nations’ successes in the North Afri- oGoyes ' 
can battle zone (table 1) attracted Red Ryder See 93 79 
| : : . Alley Oop. lS Ae ee 85 75 
76 per cent of the boys and 66 per snes yi meee irre Sees caress ry a8 
cent of the girls. But the text of the ee ar eee Rs 96 97 
three stories was of interest to only Our Boarding House. . tte eeeeeees 78 56 
‘ Out Our Way..... , ae cpne lt 75 57 





fraction of the headline readers. 
Girls, in particular, were repelled by 
the details as presented in the small- 
er type of the text. Thus, the dis- 
patch from the American front line 
was read by 24 per cent of the boys 
and only 3 per cent of the girls; 
news of liquidation of the Luftwaffe 
over Tunis was read by 47 per 
cent of the boys and 15 per cent 
of the girls and the destruction 
of 87 Nazi tanks was of interest in 
detail to only 19 per cent of the boys 
and 3 per cent of the girls. 


Headline Hopping Common 


Headline hopping habits were fur 
ther revealed in the response to other 
important stories in the day’s news. 
The two column headline over an 
account of a local bond rally was 
read by 60 per cent of the boys and 
62 per cent of the girls but only 24 
per cent of the boys and 29 per cent 
of the girls read so much as the first 
paragraph of the story. 

Detailed dispatches reporting im- 
portant deliberations of Congress, the 
shortage of aviation gasoline, a state- 
ment by Secretary of the Navy Knox, 
who discussed the waning threat of 
air attacks upon the continental 
United States, and the diplomatic 
problems of the United Nations at- 
tracted fractional portions of the ju- 
venile reading audience to the head- 
lines and much smaller groups to the 
text. In general, it was only local 
stories with their greater personal 
significance that attracted the same 
proportion of school-age readers to 
the text as to the headlines. 

The greater effectiveness of illus- 
trations in comparison with the 
printed word is again demonstrated 
in this study. The page 1 illustra- 
tions were the most attractive items 
not only on that page, but through- 
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out the paper. It was found that 
photographs and drawings consist- 
ently out-pulled the surrounding 
text. Three times more boys and six- 
teen times more girls (table 2) looked 
at the front page map of the North 
African front than read the accounts 
of the ground fighting in that area. 


Response to the editorial cartoon 
and to another drawing on page 4 
was sufficient to cause the reader 
trafic on the editorial page to be the 
third highest of any page. 

Reading of the comics was almost 
universal. Reader traffic on the comic 
page included 99 per cent of the 
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boys and 98 per cent of the girls. In- 
terest in the various comic features, 
however, was somewhat selective. 
Humor from the adult point of view, 
as illustrated in such features as “Our 
Boarding House” and “Out Our 
Way,” naturally appealed to fewer 
juvenile readers than did strips aimed 
more directly at teen-age and 10 year 
olds’ interests. Most popular comic 
was the adventure strip “Wash 
Tubbs,” currently featuring the ad- 
ventures of a romantic soldier of for- 
tune with the Army Air Force. For 
the issue studied, this strip com- 
manded a following consisting of 96 
per cent of the boys and 97 per cent 
of the girls. 


Adventure Strips Popular 


The adventure strip “Alley Oop,” 
built around the antics of a fantastic 
character identified as a stone-age 
man, was read by 85 per cent of the 
boys and 75 per cent of the girls. 
“Red Ryder,” a blood and thunder 
Western strip, appealed to 93 per 
cent of the boys and 79 per cent of 
the girls, while “Freckles,” a serial- 
ized high school romance, was read 
by 89 per cent of the boys and 93 per 
cent of the girls. “Boots,” a family 
strip, glamourized through the me- 
dium of a romantic heroine, was read 
by 84 per cent of the boys and 93 per 
cent of the girls. 

An informative illustrated feature 
entitled “This Curious World,” on 
the other hand, was read by only 71 
per cent of the boys and 64 per cent 


Table 3—Newspaper Reading of Adults and School Children by Type of Content 








Per Cent Adults Per Cent Children 

















Content Men Women Boys Girls 
Front page; at least one item or illustration... 100 100 100 100 
Editorial page; at least one item or illustration 85 97 96 98 
Editorial; at least one...................... 46 42 32 22 
Commies; at least ome... ... 2... cece eee 76 64 9 97 
Society news; at least one item.............. 48 90 50 52 
Sports news; at least oneitem.............. 76 33 58 25 
Display advertisements; at least one ........ 80 85 96 93 
Amusement advertisements; at least one..... 52 63 86 90 
Table 4—Per Cent Adults and School Children Reading 
Text of Important News Stories 
ees Ma mmr 
Per Cent Adults School Children 
News Items Men Women Boys Girls 
War News 
Story A... 67 56 24 3 
Story B 67 56 47 15 
Story C.. 74 57 19 3 
Gasoline Shortage. .. 50 46 25 7 
National Congress... . 31 18 10 7 
Local Bond Rally............. Fe, 57 68 24 29 
Nuisance Raids on U. 8. Unlikely. 41 29 20 2 
Exiled Polish Government 
Will Appeal to Roosevelt........ 37 33 13 3 
of the girls. Sex selection is more to the same newspaper material. 


clearly demonstrated in the response 
to the illustrated fashion feature 
which attracted only 10 per cent of 
the boys against 56 per cent of the 


girls. 
For the same issue of the Mzs- 
sourian, interviews were obtained 


from a representative sample of adult 
readers residing in Columbia, thus 
making it possible to compare the re- 
sponses of adults and school children 


Table 5—Per Cent Adults and School Children Reading 


Caption 
How Labor’s Economic Status Has Changed 
I rR ie ale os wha ae <.c.-« 


The New World Probably Won’t Be So New.. 
The Issue of Aviation Gasoline vs. Civilian 

In a Finn’s Eye View.... aia Roe 
MacArthur Stays On... 


Newspaper Editorials 





Per Cent Schaol 
Children Reading 
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Adult Reading 














Men Women Boys Girls 
28 25 6 7 
28 29 2 7 
37 32 9 2 
20 32 4 5 
31 38 19 11 

















Table 6—Per Cent Adults and School Children Reading Daily Newspaper Features 
a aa i Adults School Children 
Feature Men Women Boys Girls 
Ee ap Ra ae Ge es 56 61 51 t 56 
Hospital news....... 28 50 23 54 
Market report., ..... 20 3 9 10 
Marriage licenses... . 13 26 6 21 
Local radio program 11 21 46 48 
University calendar. 20 42 8 13 
pies es 4 11 


RS a5 i academies 


22 


11 


10 
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Table 3 compares the reader traffic 
of men and women with that of boys 
and girls for several types of news 
paper content and shows the general 
interests of the four groups to be 
somewhat uniform. 

All readers gave some attention 
to page 1 and most of them paused 
on the editorial page. The women 


displayed a keen interest in the 


society page which was not matched 
by the school girls who reacted in 
about the same proportions as the 
men and boys. Males, reasonably 
enough, were more consistent read- 
ers of the sports page but this ob- 
server is not prepared to explain 
the greater interest of the men over 
schoolboys in the sports news. 


Display Advertisements Read 


It is to be expected that children 
would be more avid readers of the 
comic strips but it is surprising that 
display advertising attracted con- 
siderably greater proportions of 
children than of adults. The wide- 
spread interest of children in the 
amusement advertisements (motion 
pictures) accounts, in part, for this 
phenomenon. 

Mere reader traffic alone, how- 
ever, does not give the detailed com- 
parison of reading habits of adults 
and school children that is to be 
obtained by an examination of the 
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indexes for specific items. Table 4, 
for instance, compares the interest 
of the two age groups in the text 
of eight important news stories ap- 
pearing upon pages 1 and 2. 

Elimination of headline scanners 
reveals a discouragingly small pro- 
portion of the school children among 
the systematic readers of the serious 
content of the newspaper. Each of 
the three war news items was read 
by more than two thirds of the 
adult males and by more than one 
half of the adult females in con- 
trast with from one fourth to one 
half of the boys and only a handful 
of the girls. The same proportions 
prevailed for other important news 
items displayed prominently in the 
paper. 

In the same way, reader trafhc 
of the editorials breaks down in 
table 5 to much smaller indexes for 
the individual items. This is partic- 
ularly true of the juvenile group 
that gave more than a scattering 
response only to the editorial cap- 
tioned “MacArthur Stays On.” Adult 
readership of Missourian editorials 
ranging from 20 to 38 per cent is 
high compared with the reader re- 
sponse to material of this type re- 
ported in other studies. 


Unconcerned With Social Issues 


As compared with the concern of 
nearly one third of the adult audi- 
ence, it may.be said that the school 
children of Columbia, in general, 
are unconcerned with such issues as 
the economic advancement of labor, 
the shape of the world to come, 
war-time civilian economy and the 
international chessboard. At least 
this is true so far as the local news- 
paper is concerned. 

A more consistent pattern of 
adult and juvenile reading behavior 
is found in the response of the re- 
spective groups to the standing fea- 
tures of the Missourian. Here, such 
variations in interest as were found 
(table 6) seem to be sex-determined 
rather than age-determined. Interest 
in the weather reports was consistent 
through all groups with approxi- 
mately half the readers perusing this 
daily feature. The hospital news 
attracted approximately twice as 
many females as males. The same 
was true of the marriage licenses 
and the university calendar. 

The serial story attracted only a 
scattering of readers and the only 
consistent following for the market 
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report was to be found in the one 
fifth of the adult male readers who 
had a serious interest in practical 
economics. That more youths than 
adults were attracted to the Missour- 
ian’s presentation of the daily log 
of the local radio station, at the 
rate of 4 to 1 for males and 2 to 1 
for females, should be of consider- 
able significance to newspaper edi- 
tors and proprietors. 

In fact, if these findings reflect 
normal youthful interests and the 
true newspaper reading habits of 
the boys and girls of our elementary 
and secondary schools, here is a 
challenge that may well become of 
equal concern to education and to 


the press. If the boys and girls of 


our public schools are interested only- 


in superficialities to the exclusion 
of more substantial values in the 
news here is a reality that cannot 


be faced too soon by our eaucators. 

If this juvenile audience is becom- 
ing conditioned to the practice of 
consulting the newspaper for only 
the lighter portions of its content 
and of relying upon other mediums 
for information of greater signifi- 
cance, it is time for the press to 
become aware of the fact. It is con- 
ceivable that a generation of news- 
paper readers may be succeeded by 
a generation of radio listeners. 

Editors, who realize this possibil- 
ity, will redouble their efforts to give 
to the substantial content of their 
newspapers a stronger, fresher ap- 
peal to the imagination of youth. 
In recognition of the value of the 
printed page, educators should 
realize that if the newspaper is to 
remain a useful tool of modern 
living, its use must be demonstrated 
in the classroom. 





Youth’s Leisure Time 
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HE youth problem is not all sex 

and gasoline; neither is it jive 
and gin. Nine times out of ten, it 
is nothing more than a search for 
an outlet for youthful enthusiasm 
and energy, an urge in each child 
to be an active part of the busy 
world. Given a reasonable opportu- 
nity to participate in worth-while 
activity, youth ceases to be a problem 
and becomes what it rightfully is— 
our greatest asset. 

Tomorrow, with its demobiliza- 
tion and contraction of industry, will 
bring a sizable problem, namely, 
12,000,000 men and women returning 
from the wars, another 10,000,000 
high school pupils finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain the part-time 
employment which is now available. 
And every year another group of 
more than 2,000,000 boys and girls 
reaching 16 years of age, all of them 
full of pep and hope and belief in 
themselves and in the American way 
of life! Are we going to be able to 
keep them busy? 

Consider the allotment of a youth’s 
time measured by the year: 41.7 per 
cent of the year for sleep; 8.3 per cent 
for home responsibilities and meals; 
13.0 per cent for school; 1.0 per cent 


for religious or spiritual instruction; 
36.0 per cent “left over.” 

How can we prevent the “left over” 
time from becoming a danger pe- 
riod? We have a choice of three 
answers to this question: (1) let 
youth look out for himself and find 
his own leisure-time pursuits; (2) 
be prepared for a federal program 
for youth similar to the N.Y.A.; (3) 
by combined action of local agencies 
provide an opportunity for young 
people to work and learn. 

The first is a laissez-faire attitude 
that will increase juvenile delin- 
quency. The second should be op- 
posed because youth belongs to the 
community and must be made a part 
of it. A federally controlled and op- 
erated program will lack the neces- 
sary personal interest in each youth 
as a member of the neighborhood 
and of the community. 

The most desirable answer will be 
found in a locally operated program 
of cooperation among business, in- 
dustry and the schools. Apprentice- 
ship, part-time employment and vo- 
cational courses must be continued 
after the war. And the time to lay 
plans for such cooperative action is 
the present. 
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T HAS been generally assumed 

that it costs more to provide edu- 
cation for secondary pupils than for 
elementary pupils. This conventional 
assumption, like so many ideas in 
public education, has been accepted 
uncritically with the result that more 
money proportionately has been spent 
on secondary education. Moreover, 
most state statutes involving special 
grants to local school districts have 
been weighted in favor of secondary 
education. Careful research chal- 
lenges both this assumption and the 
results. 

The “weighted pupil unit” or the 
“weighted classroom unit” has been 
widely advocated’ in order to make 
a “correction” for “the higher cost of 
high schools” and to equate grants- 
in-aid to large and small districts. 
In lieu of more valid criteria, Mort 
accepted average current practice in 
determining the amount of weight- 
ing to be given for elementary and 
secondary classroom units. 


Basis of Cost Differentials 


An analysis of elementary-second- 
ary expenditures shows that cost dif- 
ferentials have been the result, 
chiefly, of (1) the higher salaries 
paid secondary teachers, (2) the 
lower pupil-teacher ratio in the sec- 
ondary school and (3) the higher 
cost of operating the secondary school 
plant because of the greater space 

*Mort, Paul R.: State Support of Public 
Education, Report of the National Survey of 


School Finance. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1933. Pp. 107-128. 
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provided for use of secondary pupils. 

A more thorough study of these 
cost differentials reveals that they are 
not in harmony with the best prac- 
tice in school administration. The 
policy of paying elementary teachers 
less than secondary teachers and as- 
signing to them heavier teaching 
loads is theoretically untenable and 
practically undesirable. It accounts 
in large part for inefficiency in ele- 
mentary education. Such practice 
persists mainly because of the strong 
traditional influence of the nineteenth 
century. 


No Difference Should Exist 


The weighting of state aid pay- 
ments in favor of secondary educa- 
tion on the basis of conventional 
practice is an acknowledgment that 
differentials ought to exist. Instead 
of helping to perpetuate outmoded 
and undesirable practice, local school 
districts should be encouraged to 
adopt sound policies and follow the 
best administrative procedure. An 
analysis of principles and recom- 
mended practice affecting elemen- 
tary-secondary relationships reveals 
that no essential difference should 
exist between current expenditures 
for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. These principles are as follows. 


1. The educative process is one of 
continuous growth and development 
and each stage 1s of relatively equal 
importance. The mechanical division 
of formal schooling into elementary 
and secondary divisions is for admin- 


istrative purposes only. Each grade 
or year contributes to the growth 
and development of the child. Al- 
though there is some evidence to 
show that the early years are par- 
ticularly more significant, it is un- 
wise to consider any one stage as 
more important than another. All 
are interrelated and interdependent. 


2. The teaching process, if properly 
carried out, 1s of relatively equal dif- 
ficulty at every step in the educa- 
tional process from  preprimary 
through advanced secondary grades. 
The teaching of older children is no 
more difficult than the teaching of 
younger children. In fact, there is 
some evidence to support the belief 
that elementary children, being more 
immature, require more individual 
attention from the teacher than do 
those in secondary schools. Elemen- 
tary teaching requires as careful 
planning and checking on individual 
results as does secondary teaching. 
The physical demands of teaching 
elementary pupils are just as great as 
those of teaching high school pupils. 


3. Teachers in kindergarten and 
elementary schools should be as well 
prepared (in point of time, compe- 
tencies developed, degrees earned or 
other requirements for preservice 
preparation ) as teachers in secondary 
schools. Lower standards of prepara- 
tion for elementary teachers cannot 
be tolerated. If elementary education 


‘is as important as secondary educa- 


tion and if the teaching of younger 
children is as difficult as the teaching 
of older children, it follows that ele- 
mentary teachers should be as well 
trained as secondary teachers. The 
preparation of elementary teachers 
will be different but the standards 
should be equivalent to those usually 
demanded of secondary teachers. 


4. Teachers’ salaries should be de- 
termined by professional and aca- 
demic qualifications and no distinc- 
tion should be made because of grade 
level of pupils taught. This is the 
underlying principle of the single 
salary schedule that has been advo- 
cated by the National Education As- 
sociation ever since Evenden’s pio- 
neer study on teachers’ salaries and 
salary schedules in 1919.’ 


*“Evenden, E. S.: Teachers’ Salaries and 
Salary Schedules in the United States, 1918- 
19. Prepared for the commission on_ the 
emergency in education of the National Edu- 
cation Association Commissioners’ Series No. 
6, Washington, D. C., the Association, 1919. 
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If the teaching of younger children 
is as valuable as the teaching of older 
children and if elementary teachers 
should be as well prepared for their 
work as secondary teachers, there is 
no justification for salary differences. 
A salary schedule that discriminates 
against one group of teachers is de- 
plorable. Its use is undemocratic and 
has no place in the American educa- 
tional pattern. 


5. Teachers having equivalent 
preparation, experience and teaching 
load should receive equal pay regard- 
less of sex.® Equal pay for equal 
work is the only defensible principle 
for rewarding teaching service. Dis- 
crimination against women teachers 
by paying them from $200 to $300 a 
year less than men with the same 
training and experience is unjusti- 
fiable. Through resolutions adopted 
from time to time, the National Edu- 
cation Association has advocated 
equal pay for men and women teach- 
ers since 1914. Great progress has 
been made in the acceptance of this 
principle, Practically all the major 
cities today make no distinction in 
their salary schedules between men 
and women. 


6. The teaching load should be so 
adjusted that teachers on all levels 
have approximately equal responsi- 
bilities. The recognition of this prin- 
ciple is necessary to prevent the prac- 
tice in some districts of by-passing an 
established single salary schedule by 
granting extra pay for certain men 
because they “do more” than other 
teachers. Instead of granting pay for 
“extras,” efforts should be made to 
equalize individual teaching loads. 
Consideration should be given to 
formal and informal teaching, prep- 
aration, administrative activity, in- 
terpretation and all other essential 
activities which take the time and 
energy of the teacher and which are 
related directly or indirectly to his 
professional duties. 


7. The average number of pupils 
per teacher (pupil-teacher ratio) 
should be no higher on the elemen- 
tary than on the secondary level. 
Standards to limit the size of class 
and teaching load in_ secondary 
schools have been adopted and are 





*The wording of Principle 5 is borrowed 
directly from Problems and Principles in 
Scheduling of Teachers’ Salaries, prepared by 
the committee on teachers’ salaries of the 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1940. P. 36. 
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enforced by accrediting associations. 
Inasmuch as there are no accrediting 
associations to regulate the size of 
elementary school classes, the con- 
ventional practice of heavier teaching 
loads has been accepted. 

There is no scientific evidence to 
show that elementary pupil-teacher 
ratios should be higher than those in 
secondary schools. Certainly, if a 
difference were to be made, it should 
be in favor of the elementary grades 
where children are more immature 
and less able to work independently. 
Elementary classes should normally 
be smaller than secondary classes, 
especially in the primary grades. 
More attention to individual needs in 
the early elementary years will do 
much to reduce the demand for re- 
medial instruction in later years, 


8. Newer instructional procedures 
and curricular enlargements on the 
elementary level demand more elass- 
room space per child and additional 
plant facilities comparable to the au- 
ditorium, gymnasium, library and 
other specialized rooms now pro- 
vided in secondary schools. Younger 
children require as much room per 
pupil as older children. Today the 
emphasis is upon “doing” rather 
than “sitting.” Classroom space must 
be provided for dramatic activities, 
games and construction activities. 

With little children, increased at- 
tention is also being given to rest 
and relaxation. In addition, elemen- 
tary schools need certain specialized 
rooms, such as clinics, playrooms, 
libraries and auditoriums. If ele- 
mentary children were as_ well 
housed to meet their needs as sec- 
ondary pupils, it is doubtful whether 
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there would be any significant differ- 
ence in the per pupil expenditures 
for heat, water, janitor service and 
other items charged to operation. 


9. Textbooks, library books, cur- 
rent reading materials, visual aids 
and instructional supplies should be 
considered as an essential part of the 
instructional process and should be 
furnished to all children on both the 
elementary and secondary level, as 
part of the cost of operation. 

The initial cost of secondary text- 
books is higher than that of ele- 
mentary textbooks but this is usu- 
ally offset by the higher per pupil 
expenditures for art supplies, con- 
struction materials and other teach- 
ing supplies in the elementary grades. 
Inasmuch as the total expenditure 
for texts and supplies usually does 
not exceed 5 per cent of the total 
operating budget, any difference be- 
tween these items for elementary and 
secondary schools would have little 
effect on total per capita costs. 


Leaders Advocate These Principles 


The foregoing nine principles are 
fundamental to good school admin- 
istration and a well-balanced instruc- 
tional program. They have long 
been advocated by educational lead- 
ers and professional teachers’ organ- 
izations. Their validity is still fur- 
ther proved by the fact that the most 
progressive school systems have ac- 
cepted them, Differentials between 
elementary and secondary expendi- 
tures have been steadily reduced. 
This has not been done by lowering 
secondary standards but rather by 
bringing elementary standards to 
an equivalent position. 

Equalizing state aid payments for 
elementary and secondary education 
and providing adequate safeguards 
for the proper use of these funds will 
do much to eliminate the conven- 
tional attitude toward elementary 
education and elevate it to a position 
equal to secondary education. Local 
districts will be further stimulated to 
equalize teachers’ salaries and reduce 
excessive elementary teaching loads. 
Better teachers will be attracted to 
the elementary school and the qual- 
ity of education greatly improved. 

With a better foundation laid in 
the elementary school, the secondary 
school will be better able to carry on 
its function without having to devote 
time and energy to what should have 
been done in the elementary school. 
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Ability to Do Anything Well 


the goal of vocational education 


UR national objective today 

and for after the war is noth- 
ing less than “Jobs for all.” How to 
make men and women fit the jobs is 
as much of a man-sized problem as 
it is to find the jobs. 

Roughly, there are two kinds of 
jobs: those with emphasis on body 
coordination and those with empha- 
sis on mental alertness. Mental alert- 
ness is a prerequisite for both. The 
only difference in these two types of 
work is that the second requires 
more or less restricted physical effort. 
It is this factor which enables the 
National Security Agency’s Rehabili- 
tation Service to fit cripples and in- 
valids into the jobs of the second 
type. 

In former years there was a great 
deal of so-called “manual work” to 
be done, such as digging ditches, 
mining coal and hoeing fields. To- 
day, however, the ditches are being 
dug, the coal is cut, drilled and 
loaded, the fields are plowed, har- 
rowed, seeded and weeded by 
machines. Manual work is being 
relegated largely to housewives and 
clerical help. 


Job Requirements. Under present 
industrial and agricultural condi- 
tions, it becomes apparent that men 
and women, in order to qualify for 
a job, must have the ability for: 

1. Sustained attention (A) 
2. Correct perception (P) 
3. Prompt reaction (R) 

Whether a worker is a section fore- 
man, a truck driver, an automatic 
machine operator, a steel roller or 
mule boy in a woolen mill, he cannot 
do his work well and safely unless 
he is thoroughly drilled in the exer- 
cise of these three abilities. 

Several years ago I was examining 
the causes of low output in a fac- 
tory making air valves for inner 
tubes. The illumination of the fac- 
tory was dim and the hum of the 
machines loud and monotonous. 
Sustained attention of the operators 
was depressed by drowsiness. Brighter 
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illumination and dampered noise re- 
stored the sustained attention so that 
the overlooking of empty spools of 
wires and tubes no longer contrib- 
uted to idle machines. Output in- 
creased materially. 

Similarly, when instruments in a 
central station boiler room were com- 
bined on one panel, permitting cor- 
rect.perception of their indications, 
efficiency of operation was greatly 
enhanced. 


Prompt Reaction Essential 


Finally, prompt reaction is essen- 
tial, whether one operates a crane or 
bulldozer, punches tabulating ma- 
chine keys or switches in an electric 
generator when it is phased. A steel 
mill operator, a switchboard attend- 
ant, a warping or spinning girl can- 
not do their jobs well unless they 
have been trained in the exercise of 
prompt reaction. 

In the so-called “business occupa- 
tions,” in which more than 4,000,000 
white collar workers are enrolled, we 
find that even ten years ago one third 
of them used machines other than 
typewriters.* By now the mechani- 
zation of offices is more complete. 
Every fourth stenographer, every sec- 
ond bookkeeper, every third typist is 
using some sort of a machine besides 
the typewriter. 

That such occupations require 
training is obvious. The workers’ 
efficiency, in turn, depends upon the 
same factors of sustained attention, 
correct perception and prompt re- 
action. Prof. Donald A. Laird has 
demonstrated that the use of “noise- 
less” equipment reduces the dulling 
of attention, increases efficiency by 
25 per cent and reduces errors 
(wrong perception or slow reaction) 
by 19 per cent. 

In my own studies, I found that a 


* Blair, J. M.: Seeds of Destruction, New 
York, Covici-Friede. Pp. 68-83. 


typist with a dictating machine can 
do as much work as two stenog- 
raphers with notebooks; a bookkeep- 
ing machine operator does the work 
of two and a half “pen” book- 
keepers; a billing and checkwriting 
machine operator does the work of 
four clerks without the machine; one 
clerk with a statistical machine does 
the work of five clerks, and one clerk 
with modern tabulating equipment 
(punching, sorting and _ tabulating 
machines) does the work of 11 statis- 
tical clerks without machines. 
Which of the three work qualifi- 
cations, A, P and R, should be given 
greatest weight depends, of course, 
upon the requirements of the job. 
No school, institution or “vestibule 
training” can say beforehand how to 
train every individual. But anyone 
can play safe by exercising all three 
of these abilities. Then “training” 
becomes “education,” for the differ- 
ence between the two is that training 
is a development of conditioned re- 
flexes—one trains animals to respond 


‘to signals—while education is a 


preparation of a person for doing 
anything better. 


Whom to Train. Naturally, in the 
postwar period we shall have to deal. 
first with former soldiers, then with 
former munition workers and, last, 
with the newcomers, the youngsters. 
Soldiers have had their training. 
They know how to go through the 
manual of arms, how to aim, how to 
watch out for the enemy and booby 
traps, to say nothing of having ac- 
quired specialized technical skills. 
They have had the rudiments of A, 
P and R drilled into them. They 
have also been indoctrinated in dis- 
cipline, or obedience to orders. How 
they will react and what additional 
educational guidance they will need. 
only “on the job” experience will 
disclose. 

Regarding the former munition 
workers, including textile, parachute, 
food, laboratory and the whole gam- 
ut of war-time workers, we may 
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take it for granted that they have had 
a reasonable amount of factory ex- 
perience in the fundamental A, P 
and R exercises. Therefore, they also 
fall into the class of people requiring 
retraining if the peace job is not the 
same or similar to the one they have 
had. 

I have had experience with persons 
who had to be retrained. It is note- 
worthy that those who have had ex- 
perience with machines are, gener- 
ally, much more likely to learn 
quickly. This is because they have 
become grounded in the basic A, P 
and R principles. Employment man- 
agers in the past, when they could 
choose their applicants, gave prefer- 
ence to girls who had drivers’ licenses 
or used sewing machines at home. 
Others went so far as to inquire 
whether the applicant took lessons 
in esthetic dancing, as this develops 


coordination and rhythm of motion. 

To emphasize the difference in the 
time needed to train a person having 
no experience and that needed to 
retrain a person who has had an un- 
related job, I would refer to the ex- 
perience of a large publishing con- 
cern. 

In the case of clerical help, it takes 
about twelve weeks for a green girl 
to reach an adequate level of pro- 
ductivity. Girls having previous ex- 
perience, even if it is in another 
form of office work, exceed in the 
first week the performance record of 
green girls who have been seven 
weeks on the job. 

Still more pronounced is the case 
of the operators on hand embossing 
machines. Two girls without former 


machine experience after seven weeks 


reached a level a little over 200; at 
that time two more girls, who had 
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worked on machines, were put on 
the job and their performance record 
from the start was over 400, or dou- 
ble that of the green girls with seven 
weeks’ experience. Both groups con- 
tinued for nine weeks at their re- 
spective levels. 

Even in the operation of an auto- 
matic machine, such as an addresso- 
graph, a similar relationship is 
shown. While a green operator made 
hardly any progress in seventeen 
weeks, a retrained one was, from the 
beginning, 66 per cent ahead of the 
green one. 

The third group to be trained are 
not soldiers or munition workers but 
green and undisciplined youths. 
Here, problems are obviously more 
dificult and the obtaining of ade- 
quate results is necessarily slow. 


Who Is to Train? The question 
arises: What agency is best qualified 
to undertake the vocational educa- 
tion of these three groups? Should 
it be the public schools, industry or 
public agencies, like the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, the Rehabilita- 
tion Service, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation? 

Undoubtedly, the Rehabilitation 
Service is best qualified to deal with 
the handicapped. Many other pub- 
lic agencies are largely “war-time 
babies” and their longevity is in- 
determinate. This leaves the schools 
and industry as contestants for the 
job. Please remember my distinction 
between education and _ training. 
Schools furnish education. Industry 
is not concerned beyond the provid- 
ing of specific training for specific 
jobs. Thus, the problem resolves it- 
self. Industry’s function is the pro- 
duction of goods and services. It 
should not delay in its reconversion 
period to give employment or to fur- 
nish wares. Industry, therefore, can 
profitably concentrate on the quick 
and promising retraining of former 
soldiers and munition makers. 

The schools, on the other hand, 
are public institutions. They cannot 
and should not be concerned with 
preparing a trained hole-puncher for 
press No. 69 in the Emily Doe Cor- 
poration. But as educational insti- 
tutions in an industrialized country, 
during the decade 1945-55, they must 
prepare citizens to be self-supporting 
and capable of managing their own 
affairs. And, so long as it means 
industrial or agricultural occupation, 
these young citizens must be edu- 
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cated so that they can readily adapt 
themselves to the jobs that will be 
available. This means that they must 
develop mental agility and precision 
of coordinated movements. 

When green youths from the farms 
in Russia were to be quickly con- 
verted into industrial workers for the 
giant Russian plants and factories, 
Engineer A. K. Gastev conceived a 
method used in the Central Institute 
of Labor, Moscow, whereby move- 
ments of the students were at first 
guided by mechanical frames and 
were made rhythmically. Thus, the 
proper blows of a hammer on a 
cold chisel were taught, and exer- 
cises were gradually extended to all 
parts of the body until a variety of 
machine operations could be _per- 
formed. Thus, on the actual jobs the 
graduates needed only to adapt them- 


selves to the machines and operation. 

With our  mechanically-minded 
young people, such training in co- 
ordination and precision is, however, 
less important than their indoctrina- 
tion with the ideals of perseverance, 
sustained attention and_ perfection. 
Such expressions as “That’s well 
enough,” and “Oh, I’m tired of it” 
are detrimental to a program of voca- 
tional education. 

The main objective of sound voca- 
tional education is not to “prepare” 
a riveter, a drill press operator, a 
carpenter or a glass blower. Defi- 
nitely not! The aim should be to 
“educate,” that is, to develop the 
ability to do anything well. In real- 
istic terms, it means that the grad- 
uate from a vocational class should 
be on a par with a person who needs 
only retraining for the specific job. 
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E ARE approaching the sea 

son of infantile paralysis epi- 
demics which, beginning in early 
summer, reach their peak in late 
August or September and thereafter 
gradually diminish. The question 
of whether schools should or should 
not open when an epidemic is in 
progress is one for local health and 
medical authorities to decide in the 
light of present knowledge and local 
factors. It often happens, however, 
that fear of the disease achieves such 
proportions that schools are closed 
purely in response to popular de- 
mand. 


Seek to Curb Excessive Fear 


This natural but excessive fear un- 
fortunately works a great injustice 
on the victims of the disease and 
their families. In one community, 
during the epidemic of 1944, entire 
households were isolated by the 
neighborhood when any member of 
the family became ill. Tradesmen 
would not go near a house in which 
there was infantile paralysis; people 
would cross the street rather than 
walk past it; windows were closed 
and shades drawn in adjacent houses. 
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In one instance, the driver of an 
ambulance refused to take an infan 
tile paralysis patient to the hospital. 
Worst of all, perhaps, was the effect 
of this panic on the children them 
selves and many of those taken to 
the hospitals were found to be in a 
bad mental and emotional state. 

There is only one remedy for this 
unhappy and demoralizing state of 
mind and that is education, a knowl- 
edge of facts, to take the place of 
hysterical alarm. Many uninformed 
people are convinced that to be 
stricken with infantile paralysis is to 
be crippled for life. It is kiown, 
however, that only from 20 to 25 
per cent, or even less, of those who 
contract infantile paralysis in many 
outbreaks suffer appreciable perma- 
nent aftereffects and that much can 
be done to correct deformity even in 
that minority. 

Again, a relatively small propor- 
tion of the population is attacked. 
Even in a severe epidemic and in 
the age group most susceptible, that 
is, children between the ages of 2 
and 10, not more than one child in 
a hundred is likely to have the dis- 
ease in a diagnosable form. This is 


bad enough, to be sure, but the fact 
that, roughly speaking, three fourths 
of all those affected will get well is 
an alleviating factor. 

We do not at present have exact 
knowledge of how infantile paraly- 
sis infection is passed from one per- 
son to another but it is known that 
‘i great many persons have it in so 
light a form that it is not recognized 
and that in any epidemic such per- 
sons far outnumber the individuals 
in whom the disease is reported. It 
is practically impossible to recognize 
these carriers who are sources of dan- 
ger to others and make quarantine 
measures of doubtful value. Experi- 
ence, however, has shown certain 
precautions to be advisable. 


Precautionary Measures 


Children may be protected in some 
measure by keeping them from com- 
ing in contact with new groups of 
people, some of whom might carry 
the virus. Other precautions are to 
avoid overtiring and sudden chilling 
and to postpone, if possible, tonsil 
and adenoid operations until the epi- 
demic is over. All the usual hygienic 
measures should be strictly observed, 
especially those which prevent the 
bodily discharges of the patient from 
coming in contact with food. Mos: 
f all, it is of the utmost importance, 
when infantile paralysis is known to 
be in the neighborhood, not to neg- 
lect symptoms that at other times 


‘might go unnoticed. A head cold, 


a sore throat, a little fever, an upset 
digestion, any one of these conditions 
should be considered reason enough 
for isolating the child and calling in 
the doctor without delay. Stiffness 
of the neck or back, extreme fatigue, 
nervousness or soreness of the 
muscles are all danger signals. 

The foregoing facts are so simple 
as to be readily understandable. 
Teachers, because of their great in- 
fluence in the community, are in a 
position to aid in spreading correct 
information about this disease. To 
be effective, however, such education 
should precede an epidemic. When 
panic has once seized a community, 
the task is infinitely harder. 

Informative pamphlets on infan- 
tile paralysis can be obtained from 
the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y., an organization which 
is attacking the disease on all fronts, 
through research, education and the 
treatment of its victims. 
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Let’s Expertment 


zn Administrative Personnel 


ITTLE interest has been shown 
Lin deviating from the pattern of 
administrative personnel consisting of 
superintendent, principal and teacher 
since that setup first achieved general 
acceptance. This tranquillity has per- 
sisted notwithstanding great activity 
in matters of curriculum, reorganiza- 
tion of school districts, reorganiza- 
tion of schools and school finance. 

There has been a degree of sig- 
nificant work done in such matters 
as developing standards for supplies, 
centralized purchasing and _ school 
building and site development but 
even tentative suggestions that varia- 
tions from the current administrative 
scheme may be interesting experi- 
mentally, to say nothing of being 
feasible, appear to attract little at- 
tention. 


Little Change in Pattern 


There has been expansion in per- 
sonnel, with the creation of many 
kinds of new positions through 
which the enlarged program of mod- 
ern education is carried on, but there 
has been little change in the pattern 
of personnel since it crystallized 
some decades ago. 

It is not my desire here to retard 
the progress being made toward gen- 
uine professionalization of school 
administration. Nor do I wish to im- 
ply that present practice is unsatis- 
factory or that the personnel is in- 
competent. It is common knowledge 
that the American educational pro 
gram is one of the best administered 
in the world. Furthermore, of all 
our public services, none can claim 
to be more honestly managed than 
our public education. 

It is in the interest of the advance 
of educational administration that 
certain proposals for experimentation 
are here suggested. While in some 
places unorthodox administrative 
practices have been adopted, these 
examples have not been sufficiently 
numerous or well controlled to af- 
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ford conclusive evidence as to their 
effectiveness. In advocating experi- 
mentation, I do not wish to imply. 
that administrative practice should, 
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of such organizations under one ad- 
ministrative head with suitable su- 
pervisory assistance. This would per- 
haps lead to some savings in admin- 





Development of new patterns is necessary for progress. 


as a result, be made uniform. It is 
extremely desirable that some varia- 
tion be encouraged. 

In what directions ought experi- 
mentation be carried on? No ex- 


. haustive listing of such directions is 


attempted in this article but a few 
possibilities relating to personnel are 
suggested. 

1. In many states, villages located 
six or eight miles apart now operate 
their own individual school systems, 
each complete with superintendent, 
principal and teachers. It would be 
profitable to try uniting a number 


istrative overhead. It might permit 
employment of better qualified lead- 
ers. On the other hand, the apparent 
gains might cost too much in terms 
of sacrifice of local interest, com- 
munity cooperation and control. 

2. The principal might be sus- 
pended to allow for direction of the 
school by a committee of teachers, 
teachers and pupils, or a rotating 
chairmanship filled by staff members 
in turn. Although such an innova- 
tion would be viewed with alarm by 
many persons and would arouse sus- 
picion, fear and active opposition, the 
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fact remains that no one actually 
knows how this arrangement would 
work out since it has not, to my 
knowledge, been tried. 

The question of discontinuing the 
principalship was raised by me in a 
graduate class at an eastern uni- 
versity. Some 20 men in the class 
had as their goal the secondary 
school principal's certificate. Not one 
could give an adequate reply to the 
question, although all were aroused. 
One undertook to put the case for 
the principal in writing and a good 
case it was. I know of no important 
examples of individual school ad- 
ministration of the kind suggested 
here for experiment. 


Rotate Office of Vice Principal 


3. The office of rotating deputy or 
vice principal, occupied by teachers 
in turn, might be created to assist the 
principal and to serve in his absence 
as the head of the school. A letter in 
my files describes one of a few 
known cases where this practice is 
carried out. The correspondent 
points out two advantages of the 
plan. “It avoids the appearance of a 
‘crown prince.’ It also gives a num- 
ber of our people some familiarity 
with our administrative setup and it 
recognizes their ability in the field of 
administration.” 

Probably it is erroneous to assume 
that administrative ability is equally 
distributed among teachers but the 
immediate concern with problems of 
administration which a rotating dep- 
uty principalship would afford might 
be a fine approach to one aspect of 
in-service improvement. 

The difference in interests among 
teachers and administrators has been 
overemphasized. Symptomatic of in- 
creasing particularization in the pro- 
fession of teaching is the organiza- 
tion of many “departments” and so- 
cieties for the purpose of furthering 
restricted group interests. It would 
be good to learn the results of such 
experimentation as is here proposed, 
where there is an intentional min- 
gling of interests. 

4. Expansion of administration 
content in pre-service preparation 
and in-service improvement of teach- 
ers could be effected. For long, 
school administrators have consid- 
ered the precincts of administration 
sacrosanct. Many teachers are illit- 
erate when it comes to an under- 
standing of such major 
istrative activities as budget making, 
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salary schedules, retirement plans, 
appointment and promotion of per- 
sonnel, school plant maintenance 
and operation, taxation, curriculum 
revision. 

Some trial should be made of in- 
jecting into undergraduate and grad- 
uate preparation for teaching a con- 
siderable body of content usually re- 
served for prospective or practicing 
administrators. Indeed, some institu- 
tions and school systems have done 
this but the results have not been 
adequately reported. The conditions 
of service which influence the lives of 
teachers should, perhaps, receive 
much more prominence than they 


_now do in teacher education cur- 


riculums. 

5. Advisory committees might sit 
with the board of education. The use 
of advisory committees is mandatory 
in England and in the United States 
it has already passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage in vocational edu- 
cation. However, no fair trial of ad- 
visory committees has been given in 
general administration. Whether 
such a committee should meet with 
a board only on call, what the mem- 
bership should be, what its function 
should be and other related questions 
ought to be attacked with 4 Stident 
attitude. 


Boards Not Always Representative 


Any student of administration can 
readily call to mind cities and towns 
whose boards of education were not 
representative of their communities. 
The membership of elected boards 
changes slowly, as it should, but 
sometimes a board is so far from re- 
flecting community sentiment that 
harm results. A trial of advisory 
groups is in order. 

There are several cogent reasons 
for the paucity of experimentation in 
administrative personnel. 

1. Communities and boards ‘are 
unwilling to “upset the applecart,” 
to risk changing something good, or 
at least tolerable, for something of 
unknown value. Boards of educa- 
tion and the communities which 
they represent are ordinarily not 
ready to move fast or to experiment, 
for reasons easily understood and ap- 
preciated. Mere inertia, it should be 
added, may be an important compo- 
nent of the conservative character of 
the typical situation. There is a kind 
of resistance to change which is 
neither reasoned nor, perhaps, even 
conscious or deliberate. 


2. Another reason for the con- 
servatism of communities and school 
boards is the reluctance of persons in 
administrative positions to propose 
experiments which might lead to the 
permanent elimination of certain po- 
sitions from a school system. While 
this outcome is not indicated in any 
of the foregoing problems, the possi- 
bility of its occurring is always pres- 
ent. 


Indifference to Experimentation 


3. Possibly the habit of thinking 
in hierarchical terms accounts for in- 
difference to experimentation in the 
area of administrative personnel. 
Professors of school administration 
cannot be held guiltless in this mat- 
ter. It has long been their custom to 
demonstrate administrative relation- 
ships by elaborate organization 
charts, showing “channels of author- 
ity” and “lines of responsibility.” 
There has been astonishingly little 
imagination in envisaging any type 
of administrative organization which 
differs from the accepted patterns. 

4. The difficulties involved, espe- 
cially in studies relating to more than 
one administrative unit and requir- 
ing the cooperation of several inde- 
pendent boards of control, are for- 
midable. Local pride and community 
rivalry are not the least of the difh- 
culties. Statutory limitations on free- 
dom of action as well as state depart- 
ment regulations mitigate against ex- 


‘perimentation in some cases. 


Probably greatest reliance for any 
significant degree of experimentation 
in this field must be placed on labor- 
atory schools conducted by institu- 
tions of higher learning or by 
philanthropic foundations. Those in- 
stitutions so fortunate and forward- 
looking as to be in cooperative 
working relationships with public 
schools may find opportunities to 
offer leadership for promising de- 
velopments in projects which relate 
to more than a single administrative 
unit of conventional types. 

It is unlikely that work along the 
lines indicated in this article can be 
done in public schools regularly op- 
erating under local boards, except on 
a limited scale. Such experimenta- 
tion, however, is definitely within the 
purview of institutions interested in 
the education of school personnel. 
More experimentation must be defi- 
nitely contemplated if educational 
administration is to obtain recogni- 
tion as a science, 
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PROFESSIONAL MORALE NEEDS 
TONING  UBP.... We must hft ourselves by our own bootstraps 


HILE the schools have 

played a significant part in 
building up the morale of the armed 
forces and of the home front, we 
have been less successful in develop- 
ing morale within our own teach- 
ing: profession. 

Army officers know about the 
high morale of our fighting men. 
They notice something in the 
American youth which makes him 
a superior fighter. That something 
must have come largely out of the 
background of his everyday school 
experience in which he has learned 
fundamental skills and teamwork, 
developed an appreciation of our 
Ameiican heritage and learned to 
accept responsibility. 

The. armed forces, however, give 
scant recognition to the fine help 
rendered by the schools in this re- 
spect. The same oversight is no- 
ticed when it comes to giving them 
credit for the high morale on our 
home front. Why is this so? 

First of all, the schools are taken 
too much for granted by the public. 
They have always been here and 
will always do their best, so why 
need they be given any recognition? 
They are taken for granted just like 
parents in the home, who are ex- 
pected to be and do all things with- 
out any special certificate of merit. 


Teachers Are Too Retiring 


This, of course, is really a flatter- 
ing compliment to the schools but 
it is also a reason for the lack of 
recognition given them. The people 
who operate the schools so effec- 
tively, members of the teaching pro- 
fession, are usually retiring and 
modest individuals. They are too 
much so for the good of the schools 
and themselves. 

In story and cartoon, the teacher 
is depicted as prim and prissy and 
possessed of something less than the 
average of human urges. Always, 
the teacher is a she. She hides be- 
hind large glasses and heavy skirts. 
She seldom smiles. She is unmar- 


ried (she’d be fired if she wasn’t). 
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She is not supposed to participate 
in normal community and govern- 
mental activities as an adult and re- 
sponsible citizen. All in all, she is 
a little less than a normal member 
of society. 

We know this is not a correct pic- 
ture. Many of our finest citizens 
are members of the teaching profes- 
sion. Some teachers are men, some 
women and they live healthy, nor- 
mal lives. They are welcome in po- 
lite society. They contribute to 
many community enterprises. How- 
ever, it is unfortunately true that 
many people do not fully recognize 
these facts. There is still a tend- 
ency on the part of the public to 
belittle the teaching profession, to 
criticize its weaknesses and to take 
for granted much of the good which 
it has accomplished. 


No Need to Be Apologetic 


We ourselves are largely respon- 
sible for this evaluation by our fel- 
low citizens. To begin with, we 
are apologetic for our own profes- 
sion. Have you ever heard a col- 
league say, “Oh, I am just a teach- 
er!”? 

In criticism of such a statement, 
the secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission, William G. 
Carr, has this to say: 

“I wish I could persuade every 
teacher to be proud of his occupa- 
tion, not conceited or pompous, but 
proud. People who introduce them- 
selves with the shame-faced remark 
that they are ‘just school teachers’ 
give me despair in my heart, con- 
fusion in my brain and a pain in 
my neck. Did you ever hear a law- 
yer say, deprecatingly, that he was 
only a little patent attorney? Did 
you ever hear a physician say, ‘I am 
just a brain surgeon’? I beg of you 
to stop this miserable, humiliating 
habit of apologizing for being a 


member of the most important pro- 
fession in the world. 

“You can face anyone in the world 
without a feeling of inferiority. You 
should begin now to do that very 
thing. The grandeur of your pro- 
fession can, if you will let it, clothe 
you like a splendid cloak. Pull it 
around you; draw up to your full 
height; look anybody squarely in the 
eye and say, ‘I am a teacher.’ ” 


We Tell Our Troubles Too Freely 


A second reason for our difficulty 
with the public is also our own 
fault. We fight all our family 
squabbles and wash all our dirty 
linen in the front yard. If we have 
a disagreement with the teacher next 
door or if we do not like the last 
assignment we got from the prin- 
cipal, we air the situation at the 
next bridge party we attend. If 
supplies are late in reaching our 
classrooms or if the room is not 
warm enough, we vent our feelings 
at the home of a neighbor. If we 
think our salary is not correct, we ex- 
press our resentment publicly. 

Such items of poor public rela- 
tions, and others that could be cited, 
are certainly irritating to school ad- 
ministrators busy with their regular 
tasks. However, there is usually 
machinery set up for considering 
and adjusting such problems. The 
principal is always available for con- 
sultation, as are also the superin- 
tendent and other administrative 
officers and supervisors. The ethics 
committees of teachers’ associations 
are willing to consider cases of poor 
conduct on the part of any unpro- 
fessional individual. 

In San Diego, the educational 
council and classroom __ teachers’ 
council are set up specifically to in- 
vite consideration of individual or 
group problems which, by open dis- 
cussion with proper authorities, may 
be satisfactorily adjusted or ex- 
plained. The salary evaluating com- 
mittee has also been set up to ensure 
fair interpretation of the salary 
schedule for all employes. Many in- 
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structional committees are developed 
so that every member of our staff 
may feel free to make constructive 
criticisms and suggestions regarding 
improvements in teaching methods 
and materials. In other school sys- 
tems, other efforts are made to pro- 
vide opportunities for all staff mem- 
bers to contribute to and be sin- 
cerely proud of their profession. 

Recently, a case: of questionable 
professional conduct on the part of 
a doctor was reported to me. I! 
spoke to an officer of the local medi- 
cal society who defended the doctor 
in question and stated that the only 
way to discuss the matter further 
would be by formal complaint to 
the association directors backed up 
by documentary evidence. Lawyers 
uphold their associates until unpro- 
fessional conduct is proved before 
the proper court of appeals, where- 
upon the defending member is dis- 
barred from practicing his profes- 
sion. There are lessons in _profes- 
sional pride and solidarity that we 
can learn from other community 
and professional groups. We need 
to discuss our difficulties within our 
own ranks and present to the public 
a solid front. 

Most of the criticism directed 
against us is based on lack of ade- 
quate information or on prejudice. 
Chance remarks may be magnified. 
It is easy to generalize from a few 
instances and build something up 
into an apparently widespread weak- 
ness. Prejudice influences our judg- 
ment in analyzing facts. In a court- 
room we are amazed to see how dif- 
ferently witnesses describe the same 


but his description is colored by his 
feelings and prejudices. This hu- 
man frailty, therefore, means that 
the public should be given all the 
facts all the time as interpreted by 
those who are not unfriendly. 

As schoolmen, we have a real re- 
sponsibility to demonstrate _ fre- 
quently and explain clearly what is 
going on in our schools from day 
to day. The activities of pupils 
seem routine to us but parents are 
eager to know what their children 
are doing. The public is usually 
less interested in technical discus- 
sions of courses of study or methods 
of teaching than in human interest 
items in the classroom. A visit of 
a few minutes to a classroom or an 
account of some child’s experience 
is of more value to parents than 
hours in educational conferences. 

Furthermore, our best public re- 
lations agents are satisfied pupils 
and parents. If our children are 
participating in effective educational 
activities with which their parents 
are familiar and satisfied, we hold a 
strong position in the community. 
If, in addition to this, every mem- 
ber of the teaching staff makes a 
sincere effort to maintain his pro- 
fessional leadership in the commu- 
nity, we shall have little to fear from 
public criticism. 

The community, in the last an- 
alysis, is paying for public educa- 
tion. All citizens have a right to 
be kept correctly informed about 
the school program. If, then, a 
question or criticism comes in, the 
school has a definite responsibility 
to give an adequate answer. This 
cooperative method of interpreting 





event. Each person may be honest 
Impact of War 
KENNETH C. COULTER 
Supervising Principal, Public Schools, Glen Rock, N. J. 
HE impact of war on the 


schools cannot be measured in 
terms of war bonds and stamps sales, 
posters made, tin cans collected or 
paper saved although all of these 
activities have been a part of school 
life these past years. The greatest 
point of pressure is unseen and can- 
not be counted in pounds or dollars 
or in any other tangible way. This 
disturbing influence is found in in- 
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creased tensions in the lives of teach- 
ers, children and parents. A lack of 
security, a loss of things once com- 
mon, a changed attitude toward life 
as people readjust their thinking to 
a world at war—these things are 
reflected in the classroom whether 
we like it or not and whether we 
recognize it to be an actuality or not. 
—Annual Report of Supervising 
Principal. 


our profession to the community is 
similar to that used successfully by 
many public and private: groups. 

A sincere pride in our profession 
means, of course, that we not only 
strive to make our individual efforts 
effective but also attempt to improve 
the quality of new teaching candi- 
dates. During the war emergency 
many of our fine members have left 
the profession and have been re- 
placed, in some cases, by inferior 
teachers. In this day of occupa- 
tional competition, when industry 
is paying high salaries and present- 
ing challenging responsibilities, there 
is serious danger of our losing rather 
than gaining prestige unless we can 
keep up the standards of our trained 
personnel. 


We Need High Caliber Candidates 


Young people just out of high 
school, in many instances, are draw- 
ing larger salaries than their former 
teachers. Unless we can sell them 
and the general public on the vital 
role our profession is playing in the 
affairs of local and world impor- 
tance, we are likely to get only sec- 
ond and third rate candidates for 
the teaching profession when we 
actually need the best. 

Good guidance and counseling 
services should attempt to lead able 
pupils to see the challenge of edu- 
cation and encourage them to enter 
teacher training. As a citizen, the 
teacher owes it to these young peo- 
ple to exert every influence to see 
that adequate compensation, satis- 
factory working conditions and pub- 
lic recognition are accorded the pro- 
fession to which we wish them to 
dedicate their lives. 

As teachers we need to win this 
public commendation by living nor- 
mal, healthy lives, by making con 
structive contributions to commu- 
nity affairs and by demonstrating 
educational statesmanship in the so- 
lution of state, local and world prob- 
lems. 

We have been in the war for 
three years. We have built, and we 
continue to build, morale in youth. 
We have promoted morale on the 
home front, too. There remains, 
however, one front where our guard 
is not up and our attack is too often 
half-hearted. That is on the pro- 
fessional front. Here, there remains 
much to be done. High profes- 
sional morale must be our goal; it 
will be our protection. 
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Curriculum 


Community 


Climate 


THE MODERN SCHOOLHOUSE IN 


PUERTO 


N NOVEMBER 1944, in Puerto 

Rico, a Peoples’ Party, founded 
and led by the poet and _ political 
philosopher, Luis Mufioz Marin, 
swept into office. Of the 2,000,000 
population of Puerto Rico, 383,074 
people voted the popular ticket. 

The Popolares took 17 senatorial 
seats out of 19 and elected 37 out of 
39 representatives in the Camera. All 
the votes which the combined and 
rather checkered opposition could 
muster totaled 175,108 less than those 
cast by this powerful new party 
which has earned its majority by 
hard work and draws its strength 
from the Jibaro, the long-neglected, 
mistreated and now awakened peas- 
ant from the mountains in the in- 
terior. 

For this primarily agricultural and 
incipient industrial population of a 
tropical colony, which by its own 
vital force does not choose to be a 
colony any longer, many things are 
being designed by the Insular Gov- 
ernment. 

Richard J. Neutra, who is known 
for his cosmopolitan attitude and his 
progressive ideas as an architect, and 
who is the present head of the Inter- 
national Congress for Modern Archi- 
tecture to plan for postwar recon- 
struction, was commissioned to de- 
sign four hospitals, hundreds of 
health centers and schools and to 
help and lead in the rally of all local 
engineering and architectural talent 
to remake Puerto Rico. 

Local building industries are being 
fostered and created for the produc- 
tion of cement, hollow concrete 
blocks, glass, terra cotta and insula- 
tion board from sugar cane waste. 
Schools have been given preference 
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Simplicity 


MINNA SATTERFIELD 


by the Planning Board presided over 
by Dr. Rafael Picé of the University 
of Puerto Rico; there are to be 
schools for rural districts, where 30 
per cent of the children do not have 
a school roof of their own, and 
schools for smaller and larger towns 
along the coast and in the mountain- 
ous interior. 

In rural areas and in the new 
homestead developments of the Land 
Authority, Autoridad de Tierras, the 
school building of from two to four 
classrooms is grouped with a public 
health substation, the village fountain 
and a paved open-air dance floor to 
constitute a minimum community 
center. 

The designed classroom units, to 
be used singly or in rows, are of hur- 
ricane-resistant reenforced concrete. 
Hollow concrete tile, other shop- 
made or yard-made elements and a 
number of prefabrication schemes 
have been studied so as either to 
eliminate imported form-lumber or 
to transport standardized form panels 
over poor roads to scattered villages. 
It seems that a program for many 
hundreds of classrooms could pay for 
tooling and help introduce precast 
electrically vibrated reenforced con- 
crete joists, 2 inch slab units and the 
like. What corresponds to classroom 


corridor of schools in the States be- 
comes, in this favorable climate, a 
mere cement walk under roof pro- 
jections. A series of prefabricated 
cupboards and closets 54 feet high 
forms a barrier or half partition be- 
tween the walk and the classrooms; 
entry is through a double door. On 
the opposite side the classroom ex- 
pands and opens onto a patio, or 
outdoor extension of the instructional 
area, thus doubling the useful space 
without increasing the costly build- 
ing cubage. Small articles, such as 
books, writing, drafting and model- 
ing materials, together with unfin- 
ished pupil work, can be stored in 
the lockable compartments. 

Jaime Benitez, chancellor of the 
University of Puerto Rico, favors in- 
dustrial arts activities. The workshop 
of the University of Puerto Rico fur- 
nishes the schools with freely mov- 
able stools and tables which, if so de- 
sired, can be staked near the rear 
classroom wall to allow for free floor 
area. For the night, furniture can be 
chainlocked to a double anchor 
poured into this wall. When such 
openness, with protective fencing of 
the entire plot, does not seem feasible, 
horizontally or vertically folding 
doors can be used. 

The sloping ceiling, with its low 
eaves line facing in the direction of 
the prevailing breeze, provides de- 
sirable air movement produced by 
gravity. Also this sloping ceiling, 
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Architect's model of an urban school, each classroom with its own patio. 


brush-coated in light color, aids in 
reflecting the light downward onto 
the working level. It goes without 
saying that the sloping roof is ad- 
vantageous in draining rain water 
into a cistern. This feature is espe- 
cially important in locations where 
streams are distant and scarce and 
where palm-thatched roofs do not 
yield a clean watershed for the scat- 
tered dwellings of the peasants. 

It is envisioned that a hedge of 
perhaps native and abundantly grow- 
ing hibiscus shrubs will separate the 
elementary village school building 
effectively from any outside traffic. 
Such green barriers will also segre- 
gate the open-air patios of each class- 
room into which the activity study, 
the staking out of geographical and 
geometrical shapes, the building of 
models on the ground and an elastic 
grouping of movable equipment and 
furniture can extend. 

Similar classrooms will serve for 
kindergarten and the day care of 
prekindergarten children, once pub- 
lic education succeeds in effectively 
reaching down to lower ages; in this 
case suitable play facilities will be 
placed in the outdoor patios. 

It is recommended that in all cases 
the school site purchased be large 
enough to serve as a neighborhood 
center for the village communal life 
and to accommodate a health station, 
a milk dispensary with a demonstra- 
tion kitchen, a village fountain and a 
large porch for the use of audiences 
when lectures are given on house- 
keeping, diet and cooking, proper 


child care and clothing. Radio en+** 


tertainment can be heard there also. 
To introduce various educational 
activities successfully in areas where 
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they have been practically unheard 
of, it is necessary to keep the entire 
neighborhood or small community 
center as inviting and generally at- 
tractive as possible for the whole 
population. Naturally, the school 
classrooms may be used by adults 
in after-school hours. 
Mr. Neutra, who in California 
first advocated and designed class- 
rooms giving generously onto sub- 
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tropical outdoor surroundings, has 
now helped to open quarters for 
many school children in the West 
Indian dependency of the United 
States. His work is being watched 
alike by the Inter-Carribean Com- 
mission and the neighboring coun- 
tries of Latin America. Puerto 
Rico’s initiative in providing educa- 
tion for all its people puts an end 
to the island’s colonial status. 
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Plan for a rural school. 
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URBAN SCHOOLS in Puerto Rico 


incorporate planning principles 


applicable in the States 





+ 


Archit Cona 
mittee on Design of 


ONSIDERING the changes in 
8 educational objectives and pro- 
cedures which have not yet crystal- 
lized into a final form, one general 
principle should dominate today’s 
school planning as a guard against 
premature obsolesence. It is flexi- 
bility and adaptability of the struc- 
ture that is to house activities of 
modifiable patterns. 

Any physical plant which fits only 
one group of children and one teach- 
er and freezes all activities of the 
classroom into one single constella- 
tion is bound sooner or later to be- 
come a strait jacket. 

Basic Class Area 

Considering first the basic unit of 
an elementary school, we recognize 
it as the nondepartmentalized gen- 
eral class area which serves one class 
under the supervision of one teacher. 
It is dedicated to class activities, as 
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contrasted with a varied set of inter- 
class activities as carried on in a 
larger school. 

For a fixed type of classroom work 
where pupils listen to a teacher, face 
a blackboard, write on a desk, read 
or recite from a book in hand, fixed 
seating and desks with windows to 
their left is the standard arrange- 
ment. 

However, since it is known that 
children cannot remain receptive 
while sitting still for extended pe- 
riods, and since demonstrations in 
which pupils participate register 
more effectively upon their conscious- 





Below is seen a normal class- 
room area in an urban school as 
it opens onto an outdoor patio. 
This arrangement enlarges the 
school's instructional area with- 
out adding to construction costs 








ness than those in which they have 
no part, horizontal demonstra- 
tion areas are called for—that is, 
free floor areas for laying out 
things ranging from geographical 
shapes to geometrical problems, all 
of which were originally laid out on 
the ground long before they found 
their way onto blackboards and into 
notebooks! 

Seating must be movable and large 
doors ‘must be provided which open 
into adjoining rooms or outdoor ex- 
tensions of classrooms. For this ar- 
rangement the mild climate of the 
subtropics offers special inducements. 
Auxiliary outdoor spaces will double 
and treble the instructional area of 
a school without additional cost. 
They will also benefit children’s 
health. 

One of the most regrettable en- 
demic diseases in Puerto Rico is tu- 
berculosis. It does not flourish under 
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solar radiation, which has a germi- 
cidal effect, but it does spread in 
crowded interiors which are poorly 
ventilated. Humidity in Puerto Rico 
causes air-borne bacteria to survive 
for longer periods than do bacteria 
in drier climates. Thus the disease 
is highly communicable. 

If a tuberculous child coughs on 
his desk and sputum particles are 
quickly dried up by the currents of 
rapidly changing air, the danger of 
contagion is diminished in exactly 
the same ratio as the drying up proc- 
ess is speeded. There is a similar 
proportionate reduction of air-borne rg Ba onl Pp UE RTO RI 
contagion accomplished by keeping by) ue me a 
pupils not too close together for long pao hee 
periods and by spreading them out | jogs mrss 
over a larger area. er. a Cone r- - 

The answer to this problem is the 
opening up of the fronts of class- 
rooms and their orientation toward 
the prevalent breezes, no matter 
whether this results in a grouping of 
buildings that is neither monumental 
nor symmetrical. 

It is an arrangement which will 
facilitate several healthful air changes yane § 
a minute and will permit class ac- ° ee ee 
tivities and instruction to be carried 
on outdoors, provided the patio is 
surrounded by hedges and is shaded. 

Dr. José Callardo, commissioner 
of education, in discussing the pro- 
gram, suggested having three class- | ° naennaete 
rooms of every eight classroom | 
school interconnected by collapsible [Lf 

[, aats 1 


doors. Usually the interconnection is eat eae a omens 
made between ground floor class- © ARE | ooimual 


rooms, where the enlarged space is 

further augmented by an outdoor — 
patio, the whole creating a place for 
holding assemblies and for showing 
slides and motion pictures. For such 


purposes rooms must, of course, be 
obscurable. 
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General Storage 


Present day instruction, even in the 
nondepartmentalized general class- 
room, often has the character of ac- 
tivity training and calls for simple 
tools, materials and other equipment. 
These as well as textbooks, writing, 
drawing and painting materials, half- 
finished student work, demonstra- 
tion specimens, maps and pictures 
must be stored for periods in the 
classroom proper. 

In the submitted designs, shelf 
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and cupboard space is provided in 
each homeroom for half of its length 
fronting onto the “corridor,” or root 
overhang. The height of these closets 
equals that of the corridor entrance 
door. “Miami” or movable blinds, in 
4 inch wide sections allow for venti- 
lation, except where’ doors are pro- 
vided. 

A large storage space, primarily 
for textbooks, adjoins the principal’s 
office. Storage space for athletic and 
play equipment is located near the 
washrooms and showers in the ad- 
ministration wing. Janitor’s supplies 
can be kept on shelves in the clean- 
ing compartment,. which has a slop 
sink.and can be locked up. 


Science Rooms 


For elementary and general science 
instruction, a room should not, ac- 
cording to expert advice, be too 
specialized but should be adjustable 
to diversified use. 

Instead of having storerooms for 
each science located in some far- 
removed part of the _ building, 
the: board of education in Roch- 
ester; N. Y., developed a’ plan 
for making each room complete in 
itself with the teacher responsible 
for all equipment and supplies. 


’ Breakage and loss are thus mini- 


mized. Science lectures supplemented 
by visual ‘aids for which several 
classes are gathered together can be 
held in the assembly room formed 
by opening up the intercommunicat- 
ing classrooms. 

General and preparatory science 
for the seventh and eighth grades, as 
given in an eight classroom school, 
usually does not require much indi- 
vidual experimentation. A room 
equipped with a demonstration table 
and a laboratory bench along the 
front is most practical. 

In addition to certain display and 
storage cabinets within the room it- 
self, a smaller adjoining storage and 
laboratory room is desirable. The 
room may also serve for individual 
experiments and preparation of dem- 
onstrations and may be equipped 
with an exhaust hood. 

Unlike schools in the United 
States, terrariums and aquariums 
will not have to be built into Puerto 
Rican classrooms; plant laboratories, 
germination and seed beds will not 
have to be relegated to the roof. A 
moderate-sized science patio, pro- 
tected by a fence and hedge, into 
which the general science room 
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opens, would be useful for these pur- 
poses. 

The effects of soil cultivation and 
fertilizers, proper rationing of solar 
radiation and shading, experimental 
gardening with a variety of seed ma- 
terial may here be observed and 
living insects, arthropods, amphib- 
ians, reptiles, mammals and birds 
studied. The subtropical surround- 
ings and favorable climatic condi- 
tions in Puerto Rico permit a more 
stimulating assembly of instructive 
material than can be found in the 
urban school of colder zones. 

The drawing on page 38 shows the 
one space arrangement featuring 
double front seating; it permits addi- 
tional mutational combinations; in 
this arrangement or with single front 
seating, movements of the superyis- 
ing teacher should not be impaired. 


Industrial Arts Shop 


An introduction to the simple ma- 
chine tools on which present day 
civilization depends is a major de- 
partment of elementary schooling in 
the upper grades. 

In Puerto Rico many manual train- 
ing activities can be performed on 
roofed porches, provided the adja- 
cent yard is properly fenced. Model- 
ing, ceramics, cement work, forge 
work, pipe fitting, auto repair and 
larger carpentry projects can be 
carried on outdoors or under a pro- 
jecting roof with greater freedom 
and benefit than within walls. 

There are several uses for the in- 
door space and not all activities will 
be carried on simultaneously. Tech- 
nical drafting requires tables, draft- 
ing boards and instruments which 
can be stored in suitable compart- 
ments. An automobile can _ be 
brought into the shop through~a 
wide side-sliding door, as shown on 
page 38, right up to the metal work- 
ing bench with its vices, small metal 
lathes, miniature electric furnace and 
sO on. ’ 

Electric wiring tables, some 12 feet 
long, will serve six pupils on each 
front and introduce them to the 
elements of wiring systems. 

Woodworking benches, as well as 
the wiring table, will profit by hav- 
ing daylight admitted from both 
sides. The practical spacing of facili- 
ties, their natural illumination, the 
sequence of their use and the routing 
of supplies will help to determine 
placement of such machine tool items 
as jointer, circular saw, scroll saw, 
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bandsaw, drill press, tool grinder and 
wood lathes. A metal-covered gluing 
table and a painting bench are not 
far from the sink which shares its 
water supply and drainage with 
blueprint tank adjacent to the draft- 
ing area. 

A smaller room adjoining the shop 
proper offers space for storage of 
materials, for tool panels, tool and 
supply closets, library and catalog 
shelving, a rack for storing blue- 
prints in hanging position, a plan- 
ning table, an instructor’s desk and 
filing cabinet. A master switch to 
control all grounded machine tools 
should be near by and a glass panel 
gives free visual range from the 
teacher’s office into the shop activi- 
ties. Planning can do much to re- 
duce disciplinary problems to a 
minimum. A hand-washing trough 
has been placed outside under the 
roof projection. 

Since the manual training shop is 
comparatively noisy it ought to be 
removed from the quieter academic 
area. For the same reason the school 
lunchroom and kitchen should be 
joined to the shop structure and, nat- 
urally, the home economics labora- 
tory will be best located close to the 
produce storage and refrigerator of 
the lunchroom kitchen. We, there- 
fore, arrive at natural groupings of 
all these facilities. 


Home Economics Laboratory 


The one room and _ articulated 
space idea, providing defined areas 
for food preparation, meal service, 
home furnishing and management, 
dress design and sewing, is seen in 
the illustrations on page 39. One 
instructor will oversee the diversi- 
fied activities of this department. It 
is conceivable that like many schools 
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in the States, the home - making 
room need not be confined to the 
use of girls but can also be made 
available to boys and adults. 

The home economics wing has been 
assumed to have exactly the same 
cross-sectional dimensions as have 
normal classrooms, science rooms. 
school lunch facilities and, in fact, all 
portions of the school except the in- 
dustrial arts shop, which by necessity 
needs greater depth. This feature of 
cross-sectional uniformity will permit 
grouping and regrouping the ele- 
mental portions of the school build- 
ing as may be required by various 
site conditions in different localities. 

As to location, we have kept in 
mind in the various grouping 
schemes: (1) detachment from the 
quiet portion of the school; (2) 
proximity to the kitchen; (3) desir- 
ability of a special delivery access. 
For flexibility, as elsewhere in the 
school structure, no load _ bearing 
walls are used, safety being guaran- 
teed by noncombustible reenforced 
concrete construction. Undoubtedly, 
the home economics wing and the 
adjacent industrial arts shop repre- 
sent the maximum fire hazard of the 
whole group. 

In the room in which homemak- 
ing arts are taught, smooth, easily 
cleaned impervious surfaces must be 
provided and their hygienic impli- 
cations discussed. This room is in 
particular need of careful artificial 
illumination, as it may be used for 
evening courses for women. 

The entry to the home economics 
laboratory, in most of our grouping 
schemes, consists of a little porch 
which opens onto a small residential 
type of garden. The architect’s feel- 
ing is that some instruction in plant- 
ing a few quick-growing subtropical 


shrubs and perennials about the en- 
trance and in the rear of even the 
most modest dwelling is a domestic 
art as important as the pleasant ar- 
rangement of furniture, the setting 
of a table or the draping of fabrics. 

The end wall of the home eco- 
nomics laboratory adjoins the lunch- 
room kitchen and opens into it. 
Bulletin, tack and blackboards make 
this end of the room the discussion 
corner and teaching center, 


Lunchroom Facility 


From 20 to 40 per cent of Puerto 
Rican children partake of hot 
lunches at school when facilities 
make this possible. The capacity of 
the lunchroom shown below and on 
page 39 is 64, with the children eat- 
ing in shifts. 

The screening of the kitchen and 
lunchroom is hampered by the fact 
that the children stand in a line 
which extends outside so that both 
entrance and exit screen doors are 
continuously opened. 

The design attempts to remedy this 
difficulty by: (1) installation of low 
hanging electric fans at the entrance 
and exit operated during the lunch 
hour to keep out flies; (2) having 
the children clean their dishes, place 
the garbage in containers and 
stack their soiled dishes outdoors 
under a projected roof. Dishes are 
then carried through a screened door 
into the dishwashing department of 
the kitchen. 

The lunchroom itself has good 
cross ventilation and its tables are 
equipped with subshelves to hold 
textbooks and other articles which 
children carry. A handwashing 
trough, previously mentioned, is lo- 
cated near the entrance and outside 
the building. 











Lunch unit for 64 pupils. 
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CHOOL authorities are some- 
S times surprised to find them- 
selves involved in suits claiming that 
school property, which has been in 
school use for many decades but is 
now temporarily or permanently not 
being used for school purposes, can 
be lost to the original sellers through 
such non-use. It would be well for 
school trustees to investigate the pur- 
chase conditions of their. school land 
before making any definite decision 
as to some other than strictly school 
use of such land. Why? Because 
in many instances such land was 
conveyed to the school district on 
the condition that it was to be used 
only for school purposes and that 
once such use is abandoned the prop- 
erty should revert to the original 
seller. 


Conditions Take Various Forms 


Such conditions in deeds may take 
all sorts of forms. One in an Ala- 
bama case last year indicates the na- 
ture of at least one seller’s irritation 
with his neighbors. He sold half an 
acre to the school trustees “to be used 
for school purposes only. Should it 
cease to be used for school purposes, 
the above tract reverts back... . It 
is further agreed that one R. A. Ellis 
is prohibited from being or acting as 
trustee of said school. Should he be 
appointed or act as trustee, the title 
to the above one half acre then and 
there reverts back... .” 

Legal history fails to record thé 
causes for this limitation. And, in 
a sense, it is unfortunate that the 
land reverted to the original grantor 
because of abandonment of the prop- 
erty by the authorities. It 
would have made interesting legal 
history to have had the prescribed 
person become trustee; then we 
would have seen whether such limi- 
tations were enforceable in law. 


school 


*Moses v. Crabtree, 245 Ala. 610, 18 So. (2) 
467 (1944). 
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With Care 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 
Assistant to the Administrator 
Federal Security Agency 


School Use. Ordinarily, a deed 
must be definite in its intention to 
require a reverter of land to the orig- 
inal owner before the courts will per- 
mit such forfeiture. Generally speak- 
ing, that the deed merely recites that 
the property was sold for school pur- 
poses is not sufficient to cause re- 
verter on lapse of such use. 

A Wisconsin case is interesting in 
this regard. In 1847, one Dike “sold, 
demised and leased” property to a 
school district “so long as the said 
school district shall occupy said piece 
of land for district school purposes 


. and the said district shall keep a 


schoolhouse on the said land and 
occupy the same by having a district 
school in said house two months in 
a year.” 

School was continuously conducted 
until three years prior to suit, since 
which time there were too few chil- 
dren. School was suspended and the 
two children of school age were 
transported to another district. The 
court held that the land did revert 
under the circumstances. The lan- 
guage “sold, demised and leased” 
created an ambiguity as to whether 
it was a deed or a lease. On all the 
evidence, the court held that it was 
a lease. 

Consequently, since there had been 
no school for two months, the lease 
was terminated and the plaintiff was 
entitled to the property. “There is 
some doubt that merely keeping a 
building upon the premises is main- 
taining a schoolhouse. It is not the 
character of the building that deter- 
mines whether the building is a 
schoolhouse but the use to which it 
is put. The building being no longer 
used for school purposes, it is prob- 
ably not a schoolhouse.” 


*Ludtke v. Compound School District, 16 
N.W. (2) 562 (Wis., 12/19/44). 


our School Deed 


Abandonment of School Use. The 
test for reverter in such cases is 
whether the school is being contin- 
ued or has been abandoned. It is 
generally held that there must be 
some showing that the school au- 
thorities intended such abandon- 
ment. Mere temporary neglect to 
use the property is not abandonment. 
An Oregon case is in point. 

In 1886, a half acre was conveyed 
to the school district “so long as the 
same shall be used for school pur- 
poses.” This land, worth $100, was 
improved with a $15,000 brick build- 
ing in 1923. School was conducted 
until 1940; from June 1940 until Sep- 
tember 1941, no school was con- 
ducted there because the district had 
become part of a consolidated dis- 
trict and the pupils were transported 
to the consolidated school in school 
buses. 

During that period, some plumb- 
ing and electrical fixtures, seats, 
blackboards and drinking fountains 
were moved from the building in 
question to the consolidated school. 
Electricity, water and oil for heat 
were continued, as were insurance 
and inspection after September 1941 
and since that time school has been 
conducted in this building. 


Court Holds for District 


In holding for the school district, 
the court found that the facts did not 
justify forfeiture for non-user.* A 
court should not declare such for- 
feiture “unless the evidence shows 
the failure to use the property for 
school purposes was of such extent 
and character as to violate the pur- 
pose and spirit of the grant. Cer- 
tainly non-user for a limited period 
of time, not inconsistent with the 
purpose and spirit of the limitation 
in the deed, will not terminate the 
estate.” Here, there was only a tem- 


“Clark v. Jones et al., 144 Pac. (2) 498 
(Oreg., 12/30/43). 
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porary suspension because of the con- 
solidation, not an abandonment. 

A Pennsylvania case also is inter- 
esting in this regard.* In 1882, land 
was conveyed to the school district 
“to be used for the establishment and 
maintenance of the common schools 
of said district only and for no other 
purpose or purposes whatever, said 
lot to revert ... as soon as [the school 
authorities | . cease to use it for 
said purpose.” The school district 
was consolidated, and in 1927 the lot 
was abandoned for school purposes. 
The school did not formally give up 
possession until 1941. Under the law, 
said the court, no school land can be 
abandoned except by a vote of the 
school board. 


‘Calhoun v. Hays, 155 Pa. Super. 519, 39 
Atl. (2) 307 (1944). 


Status of Building on Land. 
Where land is conveyed to a school 
district under conditions requiring 
reverter to the original seller when 
the land is no longer used for school 
purposes, what happens to the build- 
ing in such cases? There is some 
disagreement among the state courts 
as to whether the building goes with 
the land which reverts. In the Penn- 
sylvania case just discussed, the orig- 
inal seller agreed to pay for the build- 
ing in the event of reverter. 

A different situation arose in Ar- 
kansas. Here, the deed also included 

definite reverter provision. The 
jury found the facts to be that the 
property was abandoned for school 
use whereas the school building was 
not abandoned but was being kept 
for the purpose of a teacherage. 


Therefore, the jury’s verdict was 
that, although the land reverted, the 
school district had sixty days within 
which to remove the school building 
from the land. 

The court set aside the latter part 
and ruled that the building went 
with the land. The court found that 
the deed evidenced an intention for 
the building to go along with the 
land. Under general principles of 
the law of realty, the court held that, 
unless otherwise provided, a build- 
ing becomes part of the realty and 
passes with it. Here, said the court, 
the land and the school building 
were abandoned for all school pur- 
poses and, therefore, both of them 
reverted.” 


‘William v. Kirby School District, 181 S.W. 
(2) 488 (Ark., 6/5/44). 





Salar y Differentials as Nieiaates 
Rural and Urban Schools 


EACHERS’ salaries in Michi- 
gan vary in direct proportion 
to the size of the district, the small 
one room country school paying the 
lowest wage and the large city school 
the highest. During the early 30’s, 
rural school teachers in Michigan 
were paid as little as $450 per year. 
Small towns and villages paid slight- 
ly higher wages but only teachers in 
the larger, wealthier districts re- 
ceived fair compensation. 
A surplus of teachers and a lack 


M. B. ROGERS 
Superintendent of Schools, Willow Run, Mich. 


of available opportunity for teaching 
experience were not the only factors 
responsible for this condition. When 
the nation started to recover from the 
depression and there were more em- 
ployment opportunities for teachers, 
there was some improvement in sal- 
aries but the relation between size 
of district and salary continued. 
Today, the armed services and war 
production have taken so many 
teachers that several country schools 
have had to close and others have 


called married women back into the 
profession. Salaries, however, are still 
relatively low and the wage differen- 
tial still remains. 

According to data on average an- 
nual salaries for Michigan teachers, 
those working in places having less 
than 1000 population with fewer 
than six teachers received in 1942-43 
an average annual wage of $988 and 
those working in places of less than 
1000 with more than six teachers 
were paid only $1298. 


Comparative Sumanany « of Teachers’ Salaries by Type of District 


GENERAL POPULATION 


Under 1000 with less than six teachers......... 
Township schools_..................... 
Under 1000 with six or more teachers... 
Large districts outside of corporate limits........ 
Rural agricultural schools 00002... eeeeeeenne 

10,000 to 25,000...... sda 

2500 to 10,000... 


10,000 to 25,000... a ee ROR 
ER A RE RN I a) 


50,000 to 100,000...... ; 
100,000 to 500,000........... 
500,000 and over............ 
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‘DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO TYPE AND 


pense Sol. - i Sol. 
1938-39 1939-40 
ee $ 828 $ 832 
998 997 
1067 1072 
1231 1209 
1161 1207 
1237 1252 
1435 1443 
1540 1567 
1727 1773 
1832 1797 
1765 1799 


2492 2454 











rm Sol. Av. Sal. an. .. Sal. 
_1940- a1 1941-42 1942-43 
$ 846 $ 863 $ 988 
989 1072 1194 
Hitt 1167 1298 
1219 1258 1350 
1225 1295 1416 
1289 1366 1474 
1462 1538 1708 
1596 1686 1798 
1748 9tl 2084 
1850 1965 2090 
1849 1924 2080 


2635 2663 2681 
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Township school districts, organ- 
ized in the rural areas of the state 
and seldom including any cities, also 
pay low wages for they gave their 
teachers in 1942-43 an average annual 
wage of only $1194. Rural agricul- 
tural schools (formed by the union of 
three or more contiguous districts 
having a total assessed valuation of 
not less than $700,000 or a total area 
of not less than 18 government sec- 
tions of land) are also too small to 
pay high salaries. In 1942-43 they 
paid their teachers an average annual 
salary of $1416. 

Places of from 1000 to 2500 popu- 
lation did little better by their teach- 
ers, paying them an annual wage of 
only $1474. The accompanying table 
indicates somewhat better working 
conditions in cities, the amount of 
the average annual salary usually 
depending upon the size of the city. 

Examination of the table indicates 
some over-all improvement in aver- 
age annual earnings for teachers over 
the five year period but this increase 
has not kept pace with rising living 
costs and wage increases in other 
vocations and the salary differential 
between the large and the small 
schools still remains. 

A study of the financial resources 
of Michigan school districts indicates 
that this condition is not so much 
a matter.of choice as of circumstance 
for small districts do not have the 
fiscal capacity to pay the same wage 
as larger districts. Michigan has been 
changing from a rural to an indus- 
trial economy during the last forty 
years and the taxable wealth in the 
has been in the cities. 

Local school districts receive the 
major portion of their local support 
from realty property taxes which 
yield revenue in proportion to the 
amount of assessed valuation as well 
as the tax rate. They must rely upon 
commercial and industrial property 
for a large share of their taxable 
wealth and such resources are seldom 
found in small districts. 

There are a few large industrial 
holdings, such as power dams in 
rural areas, but they are often located 
in waste land where there are few 
resident children to be educated. The 
smaller districts usually have a larger 
proportion of children in their popu- 
lation to educate than the larger dis- 
tricts and a smaller proportion of 
assessed valuation upon which to 
levy for this purpose. 

Small districts not only lack finan- 


state 
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cial resources for paying acceptable 
wages but because of their size are 
usually uneconomic and inefficient. 
Instructional and building mainte- 
nance costs must be spread over so 
few pupils that high per capita costs 
result whenever a minimum accept- 
able program is provided. A certain 
number of pupils and a certain class 
size are necessary to utilize expendi- 
tures for supplies and personnel to 
good advantage. The small district 
by its very nature must maintain 
small classes because it does not have 
the pupils to organize fair-sized 
classes. 

To compensate for this loss in rev- 
enue resulting from low property 
valuations, state legislation has at- 
tempted to equalize educational 
opportunity by subsidies to local dis- 
tricts. More than a decade of state 
experience in attempting to equalize 
educational opportunity by state sub- 


sidy to the approximately 6300 local 
districts has failed to afféct materially 
this relationship between the size of 
the district and the salary paid teach- 
ers. It is obvious that this condition 
will continue in the postwar period 
unless some radical changes are made 
in the structural organization of 
Michigan school districts which have 
become obsolescent. 

Such a condition is of serious con- 
cern to the state for the boys and 
girls in the rural areas deprived of 
adequate educational opportunity 
will in time migrate to the cities 
where they will reflect the inade- 
quate education received in the small 
districts from which they came. The 
state, obligated with the right and 
responsibility for the provision of 
public education, should equalize 
educational opportunity by reorgan- 
izing districts so that they can afford 
comparable teaching service. 
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Child Health Day—1945 


MARY TAYLOR 
Children's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


Y PRESIDENTIAL proclama- 

tion, May Day.is set aside each 
year to be observed as Child Health 
Day. This year’s celebrations are 
being planned around the slogan “A 
Birth Certificate for Every Baby Born 
in the U. S. A.” 

Under the joint sponsorship of the 
Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
the Census, a nationwide campaign 
is under way to highlight the value 
of a birth certificate as a native 
American’s “first citizenship paper.” 

By law, birth certificates must be 
filed with the local registrar of vital 
statistics by the doctor, nurse or other 
attendant at a birth. Since medical 
personnel today is swamped with 
extra duties, paper work, such as the 
filing of forms, has sometimes been 
neglected. In this campaign there- 
fore, mothers are being asked to as- 
sume more responsibility for their 
babies’ registrations. 

Each school will know best how 
to integrate the campaign with its 
work. Following are suggestions. 

1. Review in civics, history or 
other classes the citizenship values 
of a birth certificate. 


2. Through a letter writing project 
or other means, have children ask 
their parents if the births of the 
babies in their families have been 
recorded. Supply children with in- 
formation for checking registration 
if parents are in doubt. 

3. Devote a meeting of the parent- 
teacher association, the mothers’ club 
or other parents’ organization to the 
campaign 

4. Use the campaign as the theme 
for pupils’ art work and_ public 
speaking. 

5. Teachers who visit pupils’ 
homes should seek to impress on 
mothers the importance of birth 
registration. Teachers of vocational 
agriculture and home economics in 
the South can be of great service in 
the drive because birth registration 
in that section is generally less com- 
plete than in the country as a whole. 

Schools desiring detailed back- 
ground information on the birth reg- 
istration campaign and related phases 
of the Child Health Day celebration 
can obtain it from the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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SALARIES 


for 1944-45 


N SPITE of many difficulties, 1897 
local superintendents of schools co- 
operated in the 1944-45 survey of sal- 
aries paid in city school systems. This 
total is only 90 below that of the 1942- 
43 survey; 52 behind the 1940-41 study, 
and still in excess of any prior survey. 
Slightly more than 50 per cent of the 
city school systems participated (above 
30,000 population nearly 75 per cent 
of the cities are included). The study 
covers 349,831 school employes, or 
about 75 per cent of those in city school 
systems. 

Tables 1 and 2 give the medians for 
the major types of classroom teachers 
and administrators. Details for other 
positions, including maintenance work- 
ers and secretaries, can be found in the 
Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association which became avail- 
able early in April. 


Table 1 — Median Salaries of Class- 
room Teachers in City School 
Systems, 1944-45 


Junior Senior 


City Size Kind. Elem. High High 


1 2 3 4 5 
Group I: 
Over 100,000..$2540 $2602 $2812 $3214 
(81 cities) 


Group II: 
30,000-100,000 2038 1980 2226 2464 
(190 cities) 


Group III: 


10,000-30,000 ° 1780 1978 2235 
(454 cities 


Group IV: 

5000-10,000 ° 1662 1859 2024 
(534 cities 

Group V: 

2500-5000 ° 1537 1726 1885 
(638 cities) 


*Included in elementary school teachers 


Several points brought out by the 
complete survey for 1944-45 are as fol- 
lows. 

1. In cities of more than 100,000 pop- 
ulation, the median salary of elementary 
school teachers is 22.9 per cent above 
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Although there has been a general rise, increases 
for administrators lag behind those for teachers 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 


Director, Research Division 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Table 2— Median Salaries of Ad- 
ministrators in City School 
Systems, 1944-45 


Supervising 
Principals* 


Junior Senior 


1 2 3 
Over 100,000..$9150 -$3772 $4657 $5310 
30,000-100,000 6750 2880 3651 4396 
10,000 -30,000. 5250 2644 3138 3723 
5000 10,000 4339 2510 2688 3162 
2500-5000.... 3736 2457 2413 2824 


*Includes those teaching less than half time. 





1930-31; 35.4 per cent above 1934-35 
(the lowest point of the depression); 
14.7 per cent above 1940-41 (the Little 
Steel Formula limits private employ- 
ment to 15 per cent above January 
1941), and 7.4 per cent above 1942-43. 

Comparable figures for high school 
teachers in Group I cities are: 17.7, 
above 1930-31; 31.9, above 1934-35; 
16.1, above 1940-41, and 11.3, above 
1942-43, 

2. Cities below 100,000 (Groups II, 
III, 1V, and V) show somewhat larger 
per cents for each of the survey dates 
given in the .wo preceding paragraphs. 
Up to 1942-43 the smaller cities, par- 
ticularly those below 30,000, seemed to 
lag in restoring salaries (generally cut 
between 1930-31 and 1934-35) to the 
predepression level of 1930-31. 

Apparently recent manpower short- 
ages, plus other factors, have accelerated 
the recovery of salary levels in the 
smaller cities, e.g. in 1944-45 in Group 
V cities the elementary school teacher 
median is 32.3 per cent above 1930-31; 
high school teachers, 21.8 per cent. 

3. Salaries of administrators have for 
several surveys shown a lag behind 
those of classroom teachers in recover- 
ing the salary levels of 1930-31. For 
example, in 1942-43 in Group I cities, 
the median salaries of principals and 
superintendents were below 1930-31 by 
the following per cents: elementary 
school principals, 1.3 per cent; junior 
high school principals, 1.7 per cent; 
high school principals, 3.7 per cent, and 


superintendents of schools, 14.6 per 
cent. 

This condition was also generally 
true in the cities under 100,000 in pop- 
ulation. Today most administrative 
salary medians exceed those of 1930-31, 
except for superintendents of schools in 
Groups I and II where the medians are 
still 8.5 and 0.1 per cent, respectively, 
below predepression levels. 

4. Salaries of secretaries and clerks 
in school systems have apparently in- 
creased at a more rapid rate than those 
of classroom teachers. At any rate, be- 
tween 1942-43 and 1944-45 the medians 
of clerks increased about 10 per cent 
more than the medians of classroom 
teachers in most of the city groups. 
This trend suggests again the pressures 
of manpower shortages. 

5. There has been less reduction in 
the gap between the salaries of ele- 
mentary school teachers and high 
school teachers than one might expect 
in the period from 1930-31 and 1944- 


45. Taking the elementary school 


teacher median as 100, the index for 
junior high school teachers in Group 
I was 111 in 1930-31 and 108 in 1944- 
45; for high school teachers the index 
was 129 in 1930-31 and 124 in 1944-45. 
Similar reductions in the gap have oc- 
curred in the other city groups. 

6. In 1944-45, of the cities reporting 
salary schedules, 43.2 per cent are of the 
preparation (single salary) type; 33.9 of 
the position-preparation type, and 22.9 
of the position type. Comparable figures 
for the 1942-43 survey are, respectively, 
36.0 per cent, 31.5 percent and 32.5. 

7. Revisions and war-time adjust- 
ments have been made in many city 
school systems. Of the cities reporting 
in 1944-45, 5.9 per cent had the same 
schedule as in 1942-43; 38.9 per cent 
had the 1942-43 schedule plus a war- 
time adjustment; 27.2 per cent had re- 
vised their 1942-43 schedule, and 28 
per cent not only had revised their 
1942-43 schedules but had provided a 
war-time salary adjustment. Appar- 
ently, then, nearly 70 per cent of the 
cities reporting in 1944-45 had a war- 
time salary adjustment in addition to 
the regular salary schedule. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 





What Kind of Postwar Teachers? 


‘ta war has forced a major ad- 
justment upon heads of school 
systems, causing them to temper their 
demands to the present pitifully inade- 
quate supply of teachers. Since the 
war was declared, 280,000 teachers have 
left the schools. 

Standards have been successively low- 
ered to prevent schools from closing 
because of lack of teachers. As evidence 
of the lowered requirements, 69,432 
teaching permits were granted in 1943- 
44, in contrast to the 2305 that were 
granted in 1940-41. Temporary teach- 
ing certificates have been issued in sev- 
eral states. In many communities, local 
restrictions have been lifted to permit 
the hiring of married women teachers 
formerly excluded. 

Authorities estimate that it will take 
more than five years following the close 
of hostilities before teachers are in 
normal supply. When that happy time 
arrives, what types of teachers will be 
selected? 

Will married teachers be employed 
at the present rate or the old rate? 
Will teachers who left to take highly 
paid war jobs receive the same consid- 
eration in hiring as those who remained 
in the teaching field? Will more men 
be persuaded to enter the profession on 
the precollege levels? 

Twenty-nine per cent of the 500 
superintendents questioned in this 
month’s questionnaire responded by 
closing time. 

Whether or not a teacher is married 
will not affect her or his postwar se- 
lection, almost half of the superin- 
tendents testify. As one superintendent 
asserts: “We shall hire the best teachers 
available, regardless of their status.” 

However, 20 per cent expect to hire 
fewer married women teachers than 
they did before the war, particularly 
those who have children. “If women 
teachers have a family, they do not put 
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their entire interest and effort into the 
schoolroom,” contends an Iowa super- 
intendent. 

On the other hand, 18 per cent agree 
with a Texas superintendent who as- 
serts that married teachers are steadier 





QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS RECEIVED 
|. When ultimately teachers are in 


normal supply, what will your em- 
ployment preferences be: 


Married Teachers 


Status unimportant 47%, 
Fewer than before the war 20 
More than before the war 18 
Uncertain 9 
None 6 
Teachers Who Took High Paid War Jobs 
Uncertain 42 
Will hire 39 
Won't hire 19 
Men Teachers for Elementary Grades 
More than before the war 60 
Sex unimportant 22 
Uncertain ; 8 
None i 6 
Fewer than before the war 4 


Men Teachers for Secondary Schools 


More than before the war 79 
Sex unimportant 13 
Uncertain ; t 6 
None rh ee eT . 5 
Fewer than before the war... es 

Qualified Teachers From Outside State 
Interchange unimportant 45 
More than before the war... 23 
Uncertain atin 18 
Fewer than before the war 12 
None ae om 


2. Do you favor a national system of 
teacher certification? 


URE 5 ent ke Eh, 5 FD 53 
No TIRE RTE a? Re a SREL A wockn A a 
III oh cced tia icccaicabs eee 15 





and understand children better. These 
administrators evidently have found 
superior teaching material in the mar- 
ried women who have returned to 
teaching to meet the war crisis. 

Most superintendents are uncertain 
about hiring or rehiring teachers who 
left the schools to take highly paid war 
jobs. Thirty-nine per cent will gladly 
hire these teachers as they believe they 
will have benefited by the experience; 
19 per cent will not hire them, giving 
preference to those who have remained 
in the teaching field. 

Four fifths of the schoolmen report- 
ing will prefer to hire more men teach- 
ers than before the war for both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; the 
remainder regards the sex factor as 
relatively unimportant in teaching. 

Surprisingly, less than a fourth of 
those responding see value in an inter- 
change of qualified teachers among 
states; 45 per cent regard the idea as 
unimportant. Yet more than half fa- 
vor a national system of certification 
provided it remains free from govern- 
ment control and emphasizes merit 
rather than scholastic attainment. 

A disillusioned superintendent from 
Kansas writes on his questionnaire: 
“School boards will still hire teachers 
as cheaply as possible and the consid- 
eration will be ‘how much’ rather than 
‘how well qualified.’ ” 

Giving credit to new teachers who 
have helped to fill the vacant positions 
since the war started, an Idaho super- 
intendent says: “Most of our emergency 
teachers are doing a fine job, especially 
those who eventuallv desire to be fully 
certified teachers.” 

And from Maine comes a comment 
that will probably obtain for several 
years after the war: “We in Maine will 
have a tough enough task building 
back our staffs without attempting to 
be too selective.” 
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Summer Employment Beckons 


IGH school pupils taking sum- 

mer jobs should be urged to 
consider carefully the possible effect 
of their employment on their health 
as well as on their plans for resum- 
ing school work in the fall. 

Many summer job opportunities 
will be seasonal employment in ag- 
riculture but there are likely to be 
many opportunities in other kinds 
of work, in stores, factories and res- 
taurants, in which the labor need is 
a permanent and not a seasonal one. 
Some of these jobs may tempt the 
young people to desert the classroom 
in the fall. They will need to have 
clearly in mind that even in war 
time they may serve their country 
best by continuing their education. 

In theory, work experience can 
contribute constructively to their 
lives through the development of 
good work habits, a sense of respon- 
sibility and wholesome attitudes in 
general. In actual practice, however, 
much of the employment open to 
youths of school age falls short of 
this goal. Unless it is properly su- 
pervised and done under satisfactory 
conditions, it may actually contribute 
to overfatigue or injury, the estab- 
lishment of bad work habits and an 
unwholesome general outlook. This 
holds true also of part-time work 
during the school year. 


Work Should Meet Standards 


Schools should be on guard against 
the employment of pupils in work 
that does not meet the standards set 
by state and federal child labor legis- 
lation. The Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 sets 16 years as 
the basic minimum age for general 
employment; in occupations found 
and declared by the chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to be particularly haz- 
ardous, the minimum age is 18. 

Employment of 14 and 15 year old 
children is allowed outside of school 
hours, which, of course, includes va- 
cation periods, in limited nonmanu- 
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facturing occupations, but only pro- 
vided hours and conditions of work 
meet specified minimum safeguards 
set by regulations under the act. 

State standards vary but where 
state and federal standards differ the 
higher standard prevails. Where le- 
gal standards offer inadequate pro- 
tection, special efforts should be 
made to obtain voluntary observance 
of good standards. 

To date six hazardous-occupations 
orders restricting employment to 
workers 18 years of age or over have 
been issued by the chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. They relate to work 
(1) in explosives plants, (2) as motor 
vehicle driver or helper, (3) in coal 
mines, (4) in logging and sawmill- 
ing, (5) in the operating of wood- 
working machines and certain types 
of off-bearing and (6) in occupations 
involving exposure to radioactive 
substances. 


Advisory Leaflets Available 


In addition, advisory standards 
have been developed which do not 
have the force of law but which 
point out both suitable jobs for young 
persons between 16 and 18 and those 
too hazardous for them in the textile, 
paper and pulp, aircraft and ship- 
building industries, in foundries, in 
welding occupations, on railroads 
and in industries using metal-work- 
ing machines, chlorinated solvents, 
carbon disulfide and lead. These 
standards are set forth in a series of 
leaflets entitled “Which Jobs for 
Young Workers,” available from the 
Children’s Bureau. 

For children employed in agricul- 
ture, some states have no protective 
legislation and only limited protec- 
tion is provided through two federal 
laws, the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 and the Sugar Act of 1937. 
Private organizations and _ public 
agencies have united in recommend- 
ing a 14 year minimum age, with a 


16 year minimum for those who are 
to live on farms away from their own 
homes or in camps not run by a rec- 
ognized youth serving agency; med- 
ical examinations and consent of 
parent; preparation for the work; reg- 
ulation of working hours and provi- 
sion for supervision, fair wages, safe- 
guards from injury and illness, and 
insurance against accidents. Leaflets 
giving these recommendations in de- 
tail are available from the Children’s 
Bureau. 

For employment covered by child 
labor laws, the schools are responsi- 
ble in most states for issuing employ- 
ment or age certificates which pro- 
vide the machinery for safeguarding 
the health, normal growth and 
schooling of young people by pre- 
venting unsuitable work. 

Employment certificates are the 
employer’s means of protection 
against being found guilty of permit- 
ting unlawful employment of chil- 


dren, for they assure him that the 


young worker he is about to hire is 
of legal age for employment at the 
work he is being offered. 


Legal Evidence of Age Needed 


Officers issuing certificates must be 
familiar with the state and federal 
child labor laws and the voluntary 
standards for employment in gen- 
eral. Pupils should be informed in 
advance of vacation that they must 
present legal evidence of age, prefer- 
ably in the form of a birth certificate, 
before a work permit can be issued. 

If the summer work is to be in 
employment “covered” by the Social 
Security Act, that is, outside of agri- 
culture, domestic service or govern- 
ment, the child will need to get a 
social security account number card. 
Advice and direction in all these mat- 
ters should be part of a preemploy- 
ment orientation program conducted 
by the schools before the school year 
is over. Such a program will pay 
dividends to pupils and to the school. 
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Will Guidance Counselors 
Supplant Deans? 


OW necessary is the high 

school dean? Have fast de- 
veloping, comprehensive guidance 
programs made the position of dean 
obsolete? Typical guidance programs 
do not include among a counselor’s 
duties the responsibility for discipline 
and for the social program of the 
school but have all except these two 
functions been whittled away from 
the office of dean? Does the respon- 
sibility for proper individual pupil 
choice and judicious advice now rest 
with the guidance counselor? 


Believes Deans Are "Dated" 


Such men as Dean Robert Bush 
of the Kansas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege believe that the high school 
dean is “dated” because as he says, 
“We must not expect all teachers to 
be all things unto all pupils.” Along 
with many heads of schools that 
have abolished deans, he visualizes a 
corps of expertly trained guidance 
specialists. Others see the dean’s job 
as changed by the guidance program 
but none the less necessary. It is my 
purpose, after considerable research 
in the dean-counselor areas,’ to show 
that the dean still has a positive réle 
to play. 

The first limiting factor of the 
guidance counselor’s job is time. The 
more sincere a counselor is, the more 
time he wants. Henry Bonner Mc- 
Daniel,* who is the head of voca- 


‘Kuhnle, V. T.: An Analysis of the Pres- 
ent Status of the High School Dean of 
Girls, Master of Arts thesis, Stanford Univ- 
sity, Calif., July, 1944. 

* McDaniel, H. B.: Do We Have Time for 
Counseling? California Journal of Secondary 


Education 18: 177 (March) 1943. 
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tional counseling for the San Diego 
schools, states that “one hour a day 
for a semester of approximately 
ninety days gives the counselor with 
a case load of 200 twenty-seven min- 
utes for each counselee. It is esti- 
mated that the sheer handling of 
records . will require, for each 
pupil, thirteen of the twenty-seven 
minutes. .. . There is little room in 
this setup for a positive approach to 
the principal aim of guidance, to 
make the individual self-directive.” 
This does not mean that the dean 
has spare time in which to relieve 
the overburdened counselor. On the 
contrary, she can easily add to the 
counselor’s load. H. A. Jager® aptly 
points out that “Principals find deans 
so useful that they cannot resist giv- 
ing them tasks which they do well. 
When a dean, however, finds her- 
self, to all intents and purposes, the 
vice principal, the attendance officer 
and even the superprincipal of the 
school, she has no choice but to yield 
to someone else, if only for lack of 
time, many duties of counseling.” 
Any program, however, can work 
smoothly only when all parts work 
effectively in relation to one another. 
There is danger that one guidance 
specialist will make his particular 
function so important that it will be 
emphasized out of all proportions 
and will react to the general detri- 
ment of guidance. Moehlman‘ senses 


*Jager, H. A.: Relation of the Dean of 
Girls to a Guidance Program, National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women Journal 6: 
18 (October) 1942. 

*Moehlman, A. B.: School Administration, 
Cambridge, Mass., Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1940. 


One school of thought sees the dean’s work as changed 
by the guidance program but none the less fundamental 


VERONICA KUHNLE 
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Lowell High School, San Francisco 


this danger when he says, “Domi- 
nance of guidance activity, either by 
vocationalists or by inadequately 
trained psychologists, is undesirable.” 
We may lose the normal in our 
search for the abnormal. 


Duties Sometimes Confused 


Many counselors, through under- 
standing, training or persuasiveness, 
find that they stand ready to do a 
job that others, particularly deans, 
are called upon to do. Again, they 
are not anxious to meet their re- 
sponsibilities and are satisfied when 
more willing hands take their cases. 
Two notable surveys discovered that 
others were doing work that should 
have or could have been done by 
counselors. These were the San 
Francisco Guidance Survey of 1941° 
and the Regents Inquiry of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York.® 
Both surveys ranked counselors first 
only in a readiness to ascribe un- 
usual characteristics to pupils; inti- 
mate knowledge of them rested with 
the dean. 

Koos and Kefauver,’ who have 


® San Francisco Survey Committee on Coun- 
seling and Guidance, July 10, 1941. Alvin 
Eurich, chairman; Benjamin E. Mallary; Ed- 
gar H. Rowe. 

®When Youth Leaves School—Report of 
the Regents Inquiry of the University of the 
State of New York, New York and London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 

7 Koos, L. V., and Kefauver, G. N.: Guid- 
ance in Secondary Schools, New York City, 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
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written much about guidance, define 
the area of an adviser as that of dis- 
cipline, oversight of social conduct 
and quality of work. They regard a 
counselor as one concerned with vo- 
cations, placements and follow-up 
activities. 

Surveying the counselor-dean area 
more thoroughly than anyone, Dr. 
Ruth Strang® feels that “the dean 
helps guidance by determining poli- 
cies and providing conditions favor- 
able to the development of guidance. 
Deans usually devote their time to 
adjustments in disciplinary matters 
and attendance and to the super- 
vision of extracurricular activities. In 
the smaller schools, the deans may 
handle other guidance functions and 
frequently do some placement work 

few teachers are prepared to 
guide children and few specialists are 
available.” 

A tabulation of California schools 
for 1942-43 shows the accuracy of 
this analysis. Fifty-two per cent of 
them are without special counseling 
setups. This should not necessarily 
mean that, as more schools establish 
counseling systems, they will elim- 
inate their deans for, as Dean Doro- 
thy Stratton® of Purdue University 
says: 

“Fortunate will be the dean of 
girls whose principal sees through 
the morass of detail which adheres 
to her office and who recognizes in 
her a guidance worker with the two 
main functions of improving the 
school environment through work 
with community, faculty and student 
groups and of assisting in the adjust- 
ment of individual students.” 


Counseling Program Needs Head 


Because we have often heard the 
adage “Too many cooks spoil the 
broth,” we recognize the strength of 
the almost paradoxical thought that 
the more we specialize the more we 
must centralize. Unless we pull the 
work of our guidance specialists to- 
gether under some responsible head, 
our counseling program is sure to 
fail. 

George L. Fahey’® writes: “If 
guidance is to fulfill its major re- 
sponsibility, that of understanding 

*Strang, R.: Pupil Personnel and Guid- 
ance, New York City, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940. 

*Stratton, D.: What Does a Dean Do? 
N.E.A. Journal, November 1934. 

* Fahey, G. L.: Administrative Responsi- 
bilities for Guidance, American School Board 
Journal, August 1942, p. 24. 
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the whole child, it cannot in itself be 
aincoordinated, . . . The administra- 
tor is the official who ultimately is 
obliged to determine the extent to 
which the program has been effective 
in the achievement of its objectives.” 

Marion Brown," a most successful 
and experienced California high 
school dean, summarizes the situa- 
tion by saying: “The part the dean 
. . . plays in this total program of 
guidance depends to some extent 
upon the local situation. . . . Where 
guidance is conceived as a unified 
program for working with individ- 
uals as persons, the dean . . . may 
become the director of guidance, co- 
ordinating all activities dealing with 
the study and guidance of individu- 
als. She is then an administrator, 
responsible not only for establish- 
ing an effective program of guid- 
ance but also for cooperation with 
other administrators in developing 
a clean-cut working relation with the 
curricular and administrative phases 
of the school.” Miss Brown sees the 
dean as the coordinator not only of 
the guidance program but of the ex- 
racurricular and social programs as 
well. 


Dean Coordinates Guidance 


So stands the dean—a coordinator 
of guidance. If fortunate enough to 
have the assistance of trained spe- 
cialists, she can release much detail 
to them but she cannot discharge 
responsibility for the unity of the 
program, Like the conductor of a 
symphony orchestra, she does not 
play each instrument but she does 
have to know how the instruments 
are played and be able to blend their 
parts into a harmonious whole. 

We can grant, then, that the dean 
in the large school system need no 
longer be expertly informed in such 
fields as curriculum, health and voca- 
tions. Counselors are being ade- 
quately prepared in these fields and, 
if a staff of counselors is available, 
the dean need not “know all.” Coun- 
selors may likewise take care of the 
testing program, work with psychia- 
trists, clinics and the like. 

However, while many heads are 
better than one, it is also true that 
“When doctors disagree, what can 
the poor patient do?” In_ other 


"Brown, M.: Organization of the Dean's 
Work in the Secondary School, Deans at 
Work (Sturtevant, Sarah M., and Hayes, 
Harriett, editors), New York City, Harper 
& Brothers, 1930, chap. 3, p. 96 


words, the dean must coordinate and 
supervise the total guidance program. 
Furthermore, guidance experts gen- 
erally agree that a good counselor 
never insists but instead gives sug- 
gestions for pupils to take or leave. 
They also say that discipline should 
not be a part of the guidance pro- 
gram lest the easy relationship neces- 
sary for complete understanding of 
the child be lost. 

But can the school dispense alto- 
gether with discipline? Such guid- 
ance writers as Cox and Duff’ ad- 
mit that “advice, approvals, denials, 
discipline, example standards are in- 
evitable concomitants of adminis- 
trators.” If the dean was created 
primarily for character education, 
these authors regard her task as 
harder than the counselor’s, whose 
main interest is “personality.” They 
state: “Morality has to do with the 
disciplines . that society imposes; 
ethics requires self-discipline. For 
this reason, if for no other, character 
is more difficult to achieve than per- 
sonality.” This was written but 
seven years ago, so that it is hardly 
old-fashioned. 

It is one thing to say that a coun- 
selor should “treat” a child so that 
he will not need suspension or ex- 
pulsion, but will the treatment al- 
ways cure the patient? If it will not, 
who shall act? According to guid- 
ance philosophy, the counselor should 
only recommend. 


Dean's Work Will Change 


Very likely the dean’s work will 
become less positive and pleasant, 
and more negative and unpleasant. 
She will inherit from the counseling 
staff the “messy” cases, those involv- 
ing severe moral infractions, the “un- 
solvables.” She will have to be not 
so much the voice of counsel as the 
voice of authority, ready to enforce 
by strong “no’s” the moral code and 
will of the school. 

The counselor is pupil-centered; 
the dean is school-centered. The 
counselor gives suggestions and 
hopes they will be followed; the 
dean will know that they have not 
been followed and will have to take 
the next step. This, of course, as- 
sumes that counseling will become 
universal and perfected. The dean 
is still much more than a court of 
appeal. 

Cox, P. W. L., and Duff, J. C.: Guid- 
ance by the Classroom Teacher, New York 


City, Prentice-Hall, 1938. 
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CAN Public and 
Parochial Schools 
Cooperate? 
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EQUESTS that public school 

systems cooperate with parochial 
authorities to provide various serv- 
ices for parochial school pupils are 
much commoner than are those for 
total or partial public support of the 
parochial school itself.’ 

Pupil aids are more likely than 
school aids to be permissible (at times 
even mandatory) under state law, 
are less in conflict with established 
public school policies and traditions 
and are, on the whole, usually much 
more desirable forms of cooperation 
from the point of view of both ec- 
clesiastical and public school author- 
ities. Any expenditure in aid of the 
parochial school itself would consti- 
tute expenditure of public funds in 
support of an institution under sec- 
tarian control and would be illegal 
in practically every state. 


Aid to Pupils Not Aid to Schools 


Expenditures for such services as 
transportation, free school books, free 
lunch programs, medical service and 
the like are frequently regarded as 
welfare services which ought to be 
provided for all children rather than 
merely for those in attendance at 
public schools. The general tendency 
of the courts has been to hold that 
services of this kind do not constitute 
aid to the school and in several states 
statutes have specifically authorized 
the extension of certain welfare serv- 


*'Fhis is the third .and final article of a 
series on relationships between the public 
school system and the Roman Catholic paro- 
chial schools. 
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ices either to all children of school 
age or to all children in attendance 
at schools which do not charge tui- 
tion. 

The first service to be offered to 
children in all schools was attend- 
ance service but this service was re- 
garded at first chiefly as a means to 
obtain more efficient enforcement of 
compulsory attendance laws. Under 
this concept New York State still 
pays to private secondary schools a 
nominal amount for each pupil in 
return for the school’s keeping cer- 
tain attendance records. As the scope 
of the work done by public school 
attendance departments broadened, 
the attendance service offered to non- 
public schools placed less stress on 
enforcement and more on the pre- 
vention of nonattendance, so that 
today it is becoming more and more 
a pupil welfare type of service. 

Similarly, inspection services of 
various sorts, which many state con- 
stitutions specifically exclude from 
the prohibition against “aid” to sec- 
tarian schools, were originally in- 
tended to guarantee that nonpublic 
schools keep at least the minimum 
standards set by state authorities. 
With the improvement of education- 
al standards in both public and non- 
public schools, the original inspec- 
tional function tends to become a 
more advisory one, frequently pro- 
viding free technical advice on var- 
ious administrative and curriculum 
problems. 

There seems to have been little in- 
clination to question the provision of 


either attendance or _ inspectional 
services for parochial schools but the 
legality of other pupil welfare serv- 
ices has been a matter of frequent 
litigation, even when the services 
were specifically provided for by 
statute. 

The Louisiana statute of 1928, 
which provided free textbooks for 
children regardless of the school at- 
tended, was upheld by the U. S. 
Supreme Court (281 U. S. 370) on 
the ground that the purpose for 
which the taxing power of the state 
is thus exerted is a public one and 
is intended to further a broad edu- 
cational interest, aiding individual 
interests only indirectly. 

New Mexico similarly provides 
textbooks for children through grade 
8 and an Indiana statute permits 
them on a local option basis. In New 
York the courts have held that the 
provision of textbooks for parochial 
school children is violative of the 
state constitutional prohibition 
against aid “directly or indirectly” 
to sectarian schools. 


Question of Textbooks 


Roman Catholic leaders have fre- 
quently been active in seeking public 
provision of textbooks for parochial 
school children, with little realization 
that the use of nonsectarian text- 
books selected by public school au- 
thorities is likely to detract from the 
specifically Catholic nature of the 
instruction provided. Roy J. Defer- 
rari, secretary general of the Catholic 
University of America, is almost 
alone among Catholic educational 
leaders in pointing out this fact. 

Catholic groups may also be ex- 
pected to request that school boards 
provide transportation for parochial 
school pupils in situations where 
transportation is already being pro- 
vided for public school pupils. The 
controversial question as to whether 
this constitutes aid to the parochial 
school rather than merely to its 
pupils is further complicated by the 
fact that boards of education have 
no implied power to provide trans- 
portation for anyone and are thus 
limited to whatever is specifically au- 
thorized by state law. 

Even if the courts were to hold 
that pupil transportation is not an 
aid to the sectarian school, a board 
authorized only to provide it for 
public school pupils is without au- 
thority to provide it for anyone else, 
regardless of the equities of the case. 
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This is a point which requires careful 
interpretation by public school au- 
thorities to groups seeking transpor- 
tation aid. 

It is interesting to note that a New 
York statute specifically authorizing 
boards of education to provide trans- 
portation to all children was held by 
the courts to be unconstitutional as 
constituting aid to the sectarian 
schools whose pupils would be trans- 
ported. This statute, although passed 
unanimously by both houses of the 
state legislature, had been vetoed by 
the governor on the question of its 
constitutionality and had been re- 
passed over his veto. The revised 
constitution of 1938, however, ex- 
empted pupil transportation from the 
general prohibition and the New 
York courts have enforced an imple- 
menting statute which requires 
school boards to provide transporta- 
tion for all pupils if they provide it 
for public school pupils. 

The principle that “the money 
shall follow the child” is widely ad- 
vocated by Catholic leaders in dis- 
cussions of the extension of auxiliary 
and quasi-instructional services to 
nonpublic school children and is 
gaining increasing favor with other 


educators. Its shift of emphasis from 
an institutional to an individual basis 
has already led to major increases 
in the recreational, guidance and 
clinical services provided by public 
school authorities for nonpublic 
school children. 

In this connection Moehlman? 
suggests “the desirability of careful 
reexamination of what is functionally 
instructional and what is auxiliary to 
instruction in public school prac- 
tice.” 

The general tendency with regard 
to the new services made possible in 
recent years by federal funds has 
been to consider these as welfare aids 
to the pupils. Little distinction has 
been made between public and paro- 
chial school pupils in the adminis- 
tration of their benefits. Although in 
many cases the public school admin- 
istrative organization has been em- 
ployed as a matter of convenience, 
cooperation on the local level be- 
tween the two school systems has 
generally been excellent and has 
proved extremely helpful in fostering 
mutual understanding and respect. 

As the public and the parochial 


2? Mochiman, Arthur B.: School Administra- 
tion, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940, p. 25. 
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IGHTY out of every hundred 

persons with epilepsy can lead 
normal lives and are employable.* 
The importance of this information 
becomes apparent when one realizes 
that as many people suffer from epi- 
lepsy as from active tuberculosis or 
diabetes and that the war will in- 
crease the incidence of the disease 
because of the number of head in- 
juries and because of lowered re- 
sistance brought about by emotional 
shock or excessive fatigue. 

If “jobs for all after the war” are 
to include jobs for epileptic veterans 
and other victims of this disease, this 
information should be widely dis- 
seminated in order to overcome the 
fear, ignorance and superstition that 
surround the word “epilepsy.” 

Epileptics have a right to be hired 


*Yahraes, H.: Epilepsy —- The Ghost Is Out 


of the Closet, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
98;.10 cents. 
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on the basis of what they can do in 
the same manner as any other person. 
They have already been employed 
successfully as doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, engineers, teachers, salesmen, 
farmers, clerks, laborers, mechanics, 
stenographers, dressmakers, reporters 
and in many other capacities. 

Epileptics are not intellectually in- 
ferior and work is an important form 
of treatment for most patients. Their 
fellow workers will find that, except 
for brief periods of illness, most epi- 
leptics are as likable, competent and 
courageous as anyone else. 

We should acquaint ourselves 
with the new knowledge about epi- 
lepsy and seek to persuade unin- 
formed persons that it is not a shame- 
ful disease. With the passage of time 
and with the right treatment, a 
patient grows better instead of worse. 
It is a disorder that we now know 
can be controlled. 


school systems improve their knowl- 
edge of each other’s fundamental 
purposes and functions, we may ex- 
pect increased cooperation between 
them in the extension of auxiliary 
and quasi-instructional services to all 
children of appropriate age, not just 
to those enrolled in public schools. 

Occasionally we may see cooper- 
ation in certain fields which seem 
clearly instructional. In one mid- 
Western city a strong music depart- 
ment in a Catholic high school is 
furnishing instruction, particularly in 
band and in orchestra, to public 
school pupils whose own school’s 
music facilities are inadequate. In 
this instance the Catholic school’s or- 
chestra and band are actually com- 
posed of pupils from both school 
systems and play regularly at the 
functions both of the Catholic and of 
the public high school. 


Cooperative Use of Facilities 


Manual training is another field in 
which somewhat similar types of co- 
operation may be expected to de- 
velop. An arrangement is now being 
employed in Detroit under which 
parochial high school pupils, re- 
leased from their own schools for 
this specific purpose, spend part ot 
the afternoon in shop classes con- 
ducted by public school teachers in 
public school buildings. 

The Detroit arrangement is the re- 
sult of a situation in which equip- 
ment formerly used by N.Y.A. vo- 
cational training classes was allocated 
by the federal authorities to each of 
the two school systems. The Catholic 
schools were unable to provide shop 
teachers for proper use of the equip- 
ment, which was voluntarily pooled 
in order that the public schools might 
use all of it during most of the school 
day, providing teachers for classes 
sent from the parochial schools dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

Arrangements of this sort, regard- 
less of the circumstances by which 
they are occasioned, appear to be a 
valid extension of the principle under 
which public school systems have 
long been providing instruction in 
special subjects for adults and other 
part-time pupils. If the variety of the 
quality of the instruction provided 
for public school pupils is not en- 
dangered, the extension of such serv- 
ices to other groups within the com- 
munity is a logical development of 
the accepted community service ideal 
of the public school. 
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Bondage through Education 


T IS difficult to dogmatize about 

democracy but experience seems 
to confirm the fact that the demo- 
cratic way of life requires as a mini- 
mum a friendly attitude toward dif- 
ferences, a willingness, not merely 
to live and to let live, but a positive 
disposition on the part of individuals 
and groups to learn from one an- 
other. 

To be sure, this principle is easier 
to state than to live by, especially 
when it applies to the sacred issues 
of life. But, in the course of time, 
men have devised certain rules of 
the game that further the demo- 
cratic spirit. The most rudimentary 
of these rules is mutual toleration 
of one group by another, the dis- 
position of the Protestant, for ex- 
ample, while rejecting Catholicism 
or Mohammedanism for himself, to 
allow his neighbor, nevertheless, to 
worship in peace. 

A second, and far more radical, 
procedure of democracy sanctions a 
free exchange of ideas, so free, in- 
deed, that the Protestant, the Catho- 
lic, the Jew—any sect whatsoever— 
will permit, without open malice, the 
oncoming generation to evolve new 
patterns of belief for itself out of 
the many cultures to which it is 
exposed and its own novel experi- 
ences. This is sanctioned on the 
assumption that the democratic spirit 
allows always for a margin of error 
in the contemporary and in anticipa- 
tion of the fact that tomorrow will 
soften and perhaps modify the rigid 
certainties of today. 


Four Freedoms Are Feared 


Judged by the foregoing criteria, 
“Freedom Through Education,” by 
Redden and Ryan* is undemocratic 
and totalitarian in spirit. The au- 
thors advocate the holding of men 
in bondage; they do not promote, 
as they profess, the four freedoms 
through education. Indeed, they 
fear the four freedoms! 

Consequently, in Chapter I these 
authors insist that “freedom means 
the ability to do what one ought to 


* Redden, J. D., and Ryan, F. A.: Freedom 
Through Education, Milwaukee, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. 204. $2.50. 
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do in conformity to his rational na- 
ture.” (P. 9.) But this rational na- 
ture is not man’s possession in fee 
simple. Reason is rather the faculty 
in man to think in harmony with 
outer authority. This ultimate au- 
thority, to which reason and con- 
duct alike are subordinate, is “re- 
vealed religion.” This revealed and 
infallible religion is superior even to 
“right philosophy” and utters the 
final word on details of living in the 
relationships of the family, the 
school, the state and the church. 

There is nothing novel or explora- 
tory in the four freedoms as Redden 
and Ryan conceive them. Freedom 
of speech and expression, for ex- 
ample, cannot imply the right to 
speak or write without respect to 
“the inherent effects of man’s fallen 
but redeemed nature with its con- 
sequent limitations.” It is further 
circumscribed by the “need for the 
influence of maturity over immatur- 
ity and of wisdom over folly, in or- 
der that the individual may receive 
that necessary guidance which will 
ensure right development of all his 
powers and their correct discipline.” 

So, too, with freedom from want 
and fear. What these involve in the 
concrete is determined by reference 
not so much to practical situations 
as to “basic” principles that can be 
traced back always to revealed re- 
ligion. 

And, finally, freedom of religion 
is not the freedom of a man to wor- 
ship and to believe as he will but 
only to believe “in spirit and in 
truth,” that is, in the one right way! 
Freedom of religion is thus not to be 
confused with liberty of conscience. 
It implies rather “that every man 
should acknowledge God as his 
Creator, submit to His divine rule 
and will and, through proper use of 
faith and reason, embrace those eter- 
nal truths which alone ensure sal- 
vation.” (P. 24.) 

This simple method of determin- 
ing truth in the concrete as well 
as in general renders it easy for the 


authors to dispose of rival points of 
view. Thus, in Chapter II we are 
shown that the bases of the four 
freedoms are not found in science, 
sociology or economics, or in the phi- 
losophies of naturalism, socialism, ex- 
aggerated nationalism, communism 
or experimentalism. They are to be 
found exclusively in “true philosophy 
and divinely revealed religion.” 
The method of proof is simple. 
Whatever runs counter to “true phi- 
losophy” and “revealed religion” is 
limited and untrue. In this view 
Christianity alone constitutes the 
groundwork of democracy and the 
four freedoms but only one inter- 
pretation of Christianity can supply 
a valid underpinning of democracy. 


First Agency of Education 


To be sure, democracy, so con- 
ceived, has its own peculiar blend. 
There is nothing experimental about 
it. “Democracy is really a uniform 
manner of living based on a univer- 
sal moral law, the inimitable law of 
God.” Again, be it observed, as speci- 
fied by right philosophy and re- 
vealed religion! 

So, too, with the implementation 
of democracy. This depends upon 
utilizing the agencies of the Church, 
the Family, the State and the School. 
Since “freedom implies the ability to 
do what one ought,” the function 
of these agencies is to mold the 
child so that in thought, will and 
action he realizes “the ultimate and 
proximate goal of all his strivings.” 

Since the Church possesses infalli- 
bility, it ranks first in the hierarchy 
of agencies of education. Its con- 
cerns extend to every human activity. 
It can, indeed it must, “advise and 
command parents about the form, 
organization and content of the 
school to which their children 
should be sent” and it “is ever mind- 
ful of the legitimate rights and duties 
of the family and the State,” in no 
way interfering, of course, “with 
these rights and duties when each 
society properly discharges them.” 
But, since once more “God granted 
His Church infallibility” there is no 
objective appeal from the injunctions 
of the Church in the event of conflict. 
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Fortunately, there are voices within 
as well as outside the Catholic 
Church to challenge this arrogant 
interpretation of democracy, the four 
freedoms and the place of religion in 
American society. They hold that 
it is one thing to accept a set of 
beliefs wholeheartedly in their ap- 
plication to one’s own life and an- 
other to assert their infallibility as 
applied to all men. 

Unless Catholics, or any group 
that professes an exclusive monopoly 
upon truth, accept some such re- 
striction upon the application of their 
beliefs in practice, the future is dark 
indeed. The way of intolerance and 
absolutism is the way of war and 
bloodshed and, ultimately, the iden- 
tification of right with might. 

Already resentment mounts in this 
country over the attempt of certain 
Catholic groups to indict the Ameri- 
can secular school as a “godless” in- 
stitution and efforts of the Catholic 
hierarchy to control indirectly, 
through laws it approves or re- 
jects, the manners and the customs 
and the well-being of non-Catholics. 
Books such as the one under review 
only add fuel to this growing re- 
sentment. 

On the other hand, some will wel- 
come this frank statement of an 
aggressive body of Catholic opinion 
because it renders unmistakable an 
issue Americans must face. If we are 
to remain a democracy, we cannot 
permit any group or faction to 
claim infallib:lity when this claim 


applies to all men and affects all men. 


Faith in absolute truth as an ideal 
is one thing, the actual assumption 
of infallibility in thought and action 
is quite another. Once a group is 
guilty of the latter, it identifies itself 
as an enemy of democracy and an 
agent of totalitarianism, no matter 
how lofty or noble its professions 
may be. 

Let us hope wiser counsel will pre- 
vail both within and outside Cathol- 
icism than that propounded in this 
volume, so that differences in re- 
ligion, as in race and nationality and 
politics, may constitute ever an asset 
in our national life. May it come to 
pass here, in these United States, 
that plurality of cuiture, in all its 
forms, will stimulate richness and 
variety in behavior and thought and 
that men and women of all faiths 
and creeds will practice the demo- 
cratic formulas for living together 
in confidence, security and peace. 
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For Improving the Florida Schools 


EDGAR L. MORPHET 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 


HE Florida Citizens Committee 

on Education, after studying the 
problem of an adequate educational 
program for the state, has arrived at 
a partial answer which is incorpo- 
rated in its preliminary report and 
recommendations to the governor. 

There is urgent need, the report 
says, for an additional fund with 
which to overcome part of the dif- 
ference in the ability of the various 
counties to support a_ satisfactory 
school program. A reasonable mini- 
mum should be established for 
counties with the least assessed 
wealth per pupil and funds should 
be made available for assuring that 
it can be maintained. 

The plan for establishing the pro- 
posed minimum, or foundation pro- 
gram, is as follows: 

1. Determine the cost of a foun- 
dation program on a uniform basis 
for all counties, including all items 
essential for a complete school pro- 
gram. Steps to be taken in .finding 
the cost are: 

Relating the amount for teachers’ 
salaries to their training. In any 
county the amount should not ex- 
ceed the salaries actually paid. 

Determination of the amount 
needed for transportation. 

Consideration of other current ex- 
penses, such as operation and main- 
tenance costs, classroom and library 
supplies and general administration. 
These should be related to the num- 
ber of instruction units in each 
county. 

Inclusion of a reasonable minimum 
amount for current debt service and 
capital outlay in relation to the num- 
ber of instruction units in each 
county. (This does not include the 
indebtedness outstanding against the 
interest and sinking funds of the dis- 
tricts. ) 

The total of the foregoing four 
items should constitute the cost of 
the foundation program for each 
county. 

2. Determine funds available on a 
uniform basis for meeting these costs. 
These funds should include the pres- 
ent State Teachers’ Salary Fund and 
the yield from a uniform millage 
levy. To prevent any county from 


benefiting by lowering its assessed 
valuation or benefiting as a result of 
present inequalities in the assessing 
program, an index of taxpaying abil- 
ity should be applied. 

3. The need of each county for 
foundation program funds would be 
determined by subtracting the funds 
available from the cost of the founda- 
tion program ascertained as explained 
in (1). Every county, however, should 
be guaranteed a minimum of addi- 
tional support. The foundation pro- 
gram should not be a separate act 
of the legislature but an integral part 
of the entire program. 

The committee also recommended 
that provision be made for adminis- 
trative service units, for reducing the 
teacher load, particularly in the ele- 
mentary schools, and for computing 
instruction units on a countywide 
instead of an individual school basis 
according to a plan which will dis- 
continue the present special subsidy 
for small schools, except for those 
which are isolated. 

The total amount required annu- 
ally to provide the recommended ad- 
dition to the value of the instruction 
unit and to establish the foundation 
program will be approximately $6,- 
000,000 which will require nearly a 
50 per cent increase in state funds. 
To assure efficient usage of these 
funds, certain safeguards are needed. 

1. A minimum term of nine 
months shall be established for al 
schools. 

2. All counties shall be required 
to use for instructional salaries the 
amount included in the foundation 
program for that purpose. 

3. Each county shall be required 
to provide supervisory services and 
to develop a supervisory program. 

4. College graduation shall be es- 
tablished as the minimum qualifica- 
tion for county superintendents. 

5. A “study should be made dur- 
ing the ensuing biennium of the re- 
sults obtained from the additional 
appropriation in the various coun- 
ties with a view to determining fur- 
ther improvements and corrections 
which may be necessary in order to 
assure a better educational program 
in each county.” 
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Courtesy McKinley Publishing Company 
In this picture of a Viking burial, the artist has reconstructed a scene from the past. 


Pictures Help History 


HERE never was a time when 

our textbooks revealed such a 
wealth of illustration as they do 
today. Each new publication seems 
to vie with its predecessor in the 
selection and arrangement of its 
pictorial content. Nor was there 
ever a time when the volume of 
available picture material was so 
great; and the end is not yet in 
sight. The present war is respon- 
sible for much of this and, in this 
connection, attention is drawn today 
as never before to the apparently 
limitless possibilities of maps. 


Public Is Picture-Conscious 


Twenty-five years ago a reputable 
illustrated weekly had great diffi- 
culty in retaining its paid subscrib- 
rs; today the newsstands offer their 
patrons a choice of four such publi- 
cations, to say nothing of numerous 
illustrated tabloids. And all find 
ready purchasers. The public has 
apparently become picture-conscious. 
What significance this may have 
for our cultural development is 
something for educators and _ soci- 
ologists to determine. 
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Certain aspects of the situation 
cannot escape the attention of school 
authorities. With this vogue for 
pictorial representation, which is by 
no means confined to magazines 
and newspapers, the publishers and 
writers of textbooks, as well as school 
men, have been doing little with 
illustration and have failed lament- 
ably to capitalize on the present 
day interest in pictures or to direct 
it into worth-while channels. 

The choice of pictures and maps 
for history textbooks would seem 
to be a last minute consideration 
after the book has been planned 
and the manuscript completed. The 
writing and the pictorial repre- 
sentation are two entirely separate 
operations. It, too, often falls to 
the lot of the publisher to assemble 
the pictorial material, to plan the 
form it shall take and the space it 
shall occupy. This is not as it 
should be. 

More thought must be given by 
the authors and the users of these 


“picture” books to the relation be- 
tween picture and text and to the 
function of the picture in the work 
of the classroom. A different teach- 
ing problem presents itself when 
page after page of expensive cuts 
drawn from a variety of sources are 
incorporated in the textbook. A 
textbook is presumably a collection 
or aggregation of teaching materials 
organized for instructional purposes. 
It is not merely a reading book. If 
space is to be given over to illus- 
trations, esthetic considerations must 
be met but the primary emphasis 
must be on instruction. 


Help Reconstruct Past Scenes 


There is, perhaps, a closer rela- 
tionship between the picture and 
map and the real substance or core 
of history than is realized by the 
textbook maker, teacher or pupil. 
The ‘study of history involves basi- 
cally a reconstruction of a past scene. 
Without this the pupil has nothing 
to work with. It is the extent to 
which the pupil, under the guidance 
of the teacher and the text, is able 
to identify himself with the situa- 
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tion described that determines what 
he carries away from such contact 
with the past. 

It is true that word pictures may 
also enable him to re-see or re-live 
the past but they must be vivid, 
detailed and rich in imagery. And 
this involves an allotment of space 
which is not always possible within 
the limits of the average textbook. 
Who can question the inherent 
potentialities of a picture record, 
representing, as it so often does, a 
firsthand contact with a particular 
situation, an actual vision of what 
took place on a certain occasion. 

Just as words demand interpreta- 
tion, so do pictures. Hours have 
been devoted to analyzing the 
printed text but how little, if any, 
time is ever spent analyzing a pic- 
ture or a man? The picture, in many 
cases, is not self-explanatory any 
more than is the text. 

One explanation of this failure 
is not far to seek. The picture may 
not be worth analysis. There are 
many to which the Chinese proverb 
of one picture being worth a thou- 
sand words could not possibly ap- 
ply; their subjects are inconsequen- 
tial and trivial. They are like pages 
of printed matter which tell nothing. 

Pictures, especially those in_his- 
tory textbooks, like the text itself, 


must be rich in content. They must 
tell a story, challenge thinking or 
embody a strong emotional appeal. 
A type of illustration suitable to 
the history textbook, since history 
is essentially drama, is the action 
picture which carries much of the 
story, as for example, a telling news 
shot. This may prove disappoint- 
ing as a-“flat” or “still” picture but 
it may go far in correcting certain 
false impressions, such as the exact 
nature of a revolution, which is 
often identified solely with shooting 
and hand-to-hand conflict. 

Another type of picture suitable 
for history books is the Kulturbild, 
which has long since won the ap- 
proval of German scholars. It is a 
word hard to translate into English. 
Pictures of this type cover the wide 
range of man’s cultural achieve- 
ments and activities. A single pic- 
ture, such as the illustration of a Vik- 
ing burial seen on page 53, is the 
result of careful reconstruction of 
the scene by the artist and is typical 
of the Kulturbild. 

It is a long step from such close- 
ups of past happenings and condi- 
tions to the modern cartoon. The 
latter has possibilities in the class- 
room which are almost without 
number. Unlike other pictures it is 
a selection of certain details from a 





How British Schools Use Radio 


ORE than 11,000 schools in 

Great Britain have radios, it 
is reported by the British Informa- 
tion Service. This is an increase 
over the prewar figure. 

School broadcasts play a part in 
the board of education’s drive to en- 
courage the study of America, with 
various talks, plays and discussions. 
A series entitled “If You Were an 
American” gave children an idea of 
the life and traditions of the United 
States. 

Orchestral concerts for children 
are often broadcast in three parts: 
the first week showing preparation 
and rehearsals; the second week, an 
analysis of the musicy the third week, 
the actual concert. Discussion and 
argument are stimulated by broad- 
casts on controversial subjects by 
well-known persons and news com- 
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mentaries are a regular feature of the 
programs. 

For sixth forms (the highest grade 
in secondary schools) there are talks 
on ethics and the responsibility of 
citizens. For elementary schools 
there are plays, stories and rhythmic 
exercises and games. 

During air raids when children 
are confined to shelters the radio 
school programs are particularly use- 
ful and many schools have radios 
installed in their shelters. At the 
time when evacuation and bombing 
kept many children away from 
school, the broadcasts to which they 
listened at home were their only 
form of education. Popular because 
of their enlivening of ordinary les- 
sons, the broadcasts have become an 
integral part of the curriculum in 
many schools. 


situation which represent the car- 
toonist’s conclusion or interpreta- 
tion of the situation. It reflects 
those subtler goals of historical study 
in that it forces the pupil to delve 
into the raison d’étre of the por- 
trayal, its relation to the times in 
which it appeared and its author- 
ship. 

The map, too, is a picture, al- 
though a highly conventionalized 
one, for at base, in spite of its ab- 
stract and symbolic character, it is 
a contact with a locale or a theater 
of action. It furnishes the stage 
setting for historic events and, if 
it does not actually suggest the 
actors and the stage props, it is 
more or less meaningless. These 
must be supplied imaginatively. A 
map must be made to “come alive,” 
as must all historical maps if they 
are to register with pupils. 

One difference is to be kept con- 
stantly in mind between maps found 
in a geography textbook and those 
included in a history textbook. A cer- 
tain number of the former may 
prove useful in connection with the 
history as they picture the physical 
environment of plains, mountains, 
rivers, lakes and natural resources. 


Time Factor Emphasized in Maps 


' The emphasis in the true histori- 
cal map, on the other hand, is al- 
ways on the time factor. It is a 
picture of the situation or the rela- 
tionships selected as of some period 
or point of time. This is evident 
in the admirable portrayals from 
week to week of developments in 
the various theaters of war found 
in such magazines as Time, News- 
week and Life. The media used by 
the mapmaker to convey his mes- 
sage to the reader may well be 
drawn to the attention of the pupil 
as they will prove helpful in assisting 
him to identify himself with present 
or past actualities mirrored in these 
representations, 

This intimate relationship between 
word and picture in the study of 
history is emphasized in the well- 
known definition of history by 
Charles A. Beard: “History is 
present thought about the actualities 
of the past.” Pictures and maps 
constitute the actualities, or a closer 
contact with actuality than is usually 
afforded by the printed word; fail- 
ure to apprehend them as realities 
means that little real learning has 
been gained. 
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UAKER WILLIAM PENN, who 
"rough a profligate court for 
liberty and justice, speaks again 
through motion pictures—and 
through the magic of a Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Projector. 


The timeliness of the film, ‘““Cour- 
ageous Mr. Penn,” can hardly be 
questioned. It is history that is par- 


ticularly interesting and inspiring 
in the light of present-day problems. 


This and the thousands of other 
fine 16mm. sound films for the 
study of history, geography, the 
manualarts, and every other school 
subject, may be rented from the 
B&H Filmosound Library. The 


cost is moderate, yet as presented 


in these films any subject becomes 
alive, vital, full of meaning. And 
when shown with a Filmosound 
Projector, both pictures and sound 
are clear and natural. 


War-accelerated research in 
Opti-onics—optics, electronics, 
and mechanics—is resulting in 
Filmosounds even better than be- 
fore. Better in true-to-life sound; 
in cooler, more quiet operation; in 
simplified controls. 


* * * 


Send the coupon for information 
on films and Filmosounds. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


Opti onies 
nf MH 
[ecromn 
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SCHOOLS ARE ORDERING FILMOSOUNDS NOW 
Recent revision of regulations permits 
schools to extend AA2 priority ratings 
on Filmosound orders. We will fill school 
orders in the sequence of their receipt 
as equipment becomes available. To 
avoid unnecessary delay, anticipate your 
needs and order now. 





Buy and Hold More War Bonds 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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Planting Needs Care, Too 


ECAUSE of personnel problems, 

it is likely that few major 
changes will be made in the land- 
scaping of school grounds this spring. 
However, the ravages of an extreme- 
ly severe winter in northern regions 
may have necessitated careful prun- 
ing of trees and bushes as well as 
some replacements. Nothing detracts 
more from the appearance of school 
grounds than planting that is sickly, 
unshapely, overgrown and weedy. 


Haphazard Pruning Harmful 


Pruning of trees and shrubbery is 
essential but it must be done with 
some knowledge; otherwise the re- 
sults will be disastrous. It isn’t 
enough to take pruning shears and 
go to work. It must be known which 
branches or shoots are detrimental 
to the proper growth of the plant; 
also which are essential. Preserving 
symmetry is also important, and at- 
tention should be paid to elimination 
of any stumps that may promote 
decay. Finally, there is the treatment 
of the wound after the operation. 

An authoritative source of infor- 
mation on this important and timely 
subject is a bulletin of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Neb- 
braska.' This states in part: 

“Old established trees should be 
pruned carefully and _ intelligently. 
The practice of ‘dehorning’ all the 
main branches of shade trees every 
three or four years is common in 
some parts of the state. Anyone who 
values shade trees should never tol- 
erate this type of tree butchery. It 
ruins the natural form and grace of 
the trees and shortens their lives. 

“Dead limbs or badly broken limbs 
should, of course, be removed. Cross- 
ing and crowding branches should 
be thinned out. An unhealed wound 
is a source of danger in that it per- 





*Hoppert, E. H.: Pruning Ornamental 
Shrubs, Vines and Trees, Extension Circular 
1214, University of Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture and U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
cooperating. 
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mits the entry of rot organisms. In 
making the cuts, the person doing 
the work can help nature by making 
the wounds in such manner that 
healing will be facilitated. Stubs 
should never be left. The cuts should 
be covered annually with a good 
paint until they have healed over. 

“Evergreens, as a class, require 
little pruning. Firs, spruces and pines 
sometimes develop irregularly and, 
in some cases, less densely than is de- 
sirable. In such cases the terminal 
buds are pinched out in the spring. 
This forces the lateral buds into 
stronger growth and helps to thicken 
the growth. If certain branches grow 
faster than others, they are pinched 
back in the same way. 

“The lower branches of these 
species should never be removed if 
it can be avoided. Without them the 
trees look unnatural. Evergreens do 
not send out sprouts as do the broad- 
leaf trees and, therefore, there is no 
way of replacing those branches once 
they have been removed. 


When to Shape Trees by Shearing 


“Sometimes the leader is acci- 
dently broken out of a pine or a 
spruce tree. A new leader may be 
trained up by selecting a strong side 
branch from the upper whorl of 
branches and tying this securely to a 
stiff stake. Cedars and arbor vitae 
are frequently sheared to a definite 
shape. This type of pruning should 
be done early in the growing season 
and again in midsummer, provided 
sufficient growth is made to warrant 
it. The long-bladed hedge shears are 
best adapted for the purpose.” 

It is generally conceded that shrubs 
require annual pruning after three 
or four years, that is, if they are 
to attain the proper growth for 
blooming. This involves eliminating 
dead and weak shoots and those that 
seem to be overcrowded, with prefer- 
ence being given to the younger 
shoots because they produce the best 
foliage and flowers. Again quoting 


from the University of Nebraska bul- 
letin: 

“There are two important rules to 
follow with this type of pruning: 

“1. Prune immediately after bloom- 
ing those shrubs that bloom in the 
spring, for example: spirea, golden 
bell, flowering almond, lilac, high- 
bush cranberry and elder. 

“2. Prune those shrubs that bloom 
in the summer or fall during the dor- 
mant season, preferably just before 
growth starts in the spring. Shrubs 
belonging to this class are clematis, 
hydrangea, privet (where it is not 
to be used as a hedge), honeysuckle, 
mock orange and roses. 


Keep Sod From Under Shrubs 


“With single shrubs in the lawn 
it is advisable to keep the sod cut 
away the same as is done around 
trees. With two or more shrubs in 
a group, keep the sod out from be- 
tween shrubs and 12 to 18 inches 
away from the outer foliage. Then 
Keep the bed hoed (not spaded) to 
keep out weeds and leave the soil 
in a roughened condition to prevent 
water run-off. Even old shrub 
groupings look better if the sod is 
kept back from the outer foliage. 

“Hedges should be trimmed at 
regular intervals, evenly and to the 
height desired. It is, of course, well 
to keep the ground loosened and free 
from weeds around the base of the 
plant for from 9 to 12 inches from 
the outer foliage. 

“If on a trellis, vines should be 
inspected periodically to see that they 
are properly attached. In the fall, 
after the foliage has dropped off, the 
dead stems should be pruned.” 

There is no fertilization better 
than water properly applied, accord- 
ing to authorities. This is empha- 
sized by the University of Nebraska 
in a bulletin devoted to this subject.’ 

“It is recommended that soaking 


"How to Use Water on Trees, Extension 
Circular 1706, University of Nebraska. 
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G-E refrigeration means 


Because long life is a basic consideratiog in selecting 
refrigerating machines... because design and manu- 
facture contribute so much to that long life, it pays 
to specify G-E Condensing Units when you plan 
postwar installations. 


Here are three reasons why 


G .E design means proper selection and application 
of many kinds of raw materials. . . positive, reliable 
lubrication ...coordinated engineering of compressor. 
condenser, motor and controls. 


G-E manufacture spells precision machining to close 
tolerances . .. advanced techniques in production... 









the condensing unit. 
For the steady, relia- 
ble operation that will 
protect food from 
spoilage, put G-E in 
this vital spot in your 
postwar refrigeration 
installations. 


And the heart of a 
gh refrigeration system is 


DEPENDABLE performance 


skilled, painstaking workmanship—important contri- 
butions to service life. 

G-E testing makes for dependability through hun- 
dreds of routine parts tests and inspections... plus 
factory “life” and “run-in” tests...plus field tests. 


There’s a G-E Condensing Unit for practically every 
refrigeration requirement ... sizes range from 1/6 to 
125 hp. For full details, write General Electric Com- 
pany, Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrigeration 
Divisions, Section 5665, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


BO POLO DOP LAA GOA GO if ifm, 
4% BUY... and hold... WAR BONDS <Z 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Tune in: “The G-F HOUSE PARTY,” every afternoon Monday through Friday, 4p. m., EWT. CBS...The G-E€ ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA," Sundays, 10 p. m., EWT, NBC.. 


**THE WORLD TODAY’ News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS 
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the soil under a tree to the depth of 
8 or 10 feet, three or four times a 
year, is more effective than surface 
watering at more frequent intervals. 
Shade trees should be given a thor- 
ough watering in October, May and 
July. The method of watering, sug- 
gested, follows. 

“1. Make a series of holes (with 
spade or post hole auger) 18 to 30 
inches deep, around the tree directly 
under the ends of its branches. 

“2. Connect these holes with small 
surface ditches and adjust the hose 
so that it will keep all holes level 
full for ten or twelve hours. One 
such watering will soak the soil, 
which supports the major portion of 
feeder roots, to a depth of 7 or 8 feet. 

“3. To test the depth of penetra- 
tion, a heavy wire or small rod can 
be easily pushed into the ground to 
the depth that water has soaked.” 


Treatment of Soil Around Trees 


Particularly in planting trees the 
soil should be kept moist and in good 
condition. Weeds and grass should 
be kept down and the soil cultivated 
to a depth of 2 or 3 inches within a 
circumference of 4 feet of the tree. 
Trampling the soil around the trees 
causes the ground to dry out more 
quickly than it would otherwise. In 
the spring sufficient moisture will 
usually be retained in the ground if 
the soil is kept loose on the top. 
Sometimes a mulch of cut grass or 
other material is kept on the ground 
at the base of the tree. With old 
trees during long, dry periods, a 
heavy sprinkling of the ground under 
the tips of the outer limbs is bene- 
ficial. 

Much the same procedure should 
be used with shrubbery. In planting 
shrubs it is advisable to pack the 
soil tightly about the roots and then 
wash the soil around the roots with 
a hose. Well-rotted manure may be 
mixed with this soil, although some 
plants may be injured by having the 
manure come into contact with the 
roots. The roots should be well 
soaked for a few weeks so that they 
can take hold. At the same time 
they should not be drowned because 
plants, like people, drown in too 
much water. 

It must be remembered that at- 
tractive school properties are the re- 
sult of careful planning and pains- 
taking care. If a certain grouping 
of trees or shrubs appears to block a 
view of the building from the street, 
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it should be removed or at least 
thinned out. Similarly, too much 
planting close to the building may 
restrict needed light. 

As indicated at the start of this 
article, whereas it may be difficult to 


embark upon any extensive land- 
scaping under present conditions, 
there is no reason why school prop- 
erties cannot be improved and be at 
least well maintained. In fact, it is 
important that the latter be done. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





What Is a Good Detergent? 


Properties of good detergents should 
include the following, we are told on 
the best authority: 

1. Wetting: the ability readily to wet 
the surface that is being cleaned. 

2. Emulsification: the ability to 
emulsify fats and oils, such as fats from 
the food soil on dishes. 

3. Dissolving: the ability to dissolve 
food materials, particularly proteins. 

4. Deflocculation: the ability to break 
up dirt particles. 

5. Dispersion: the detergent should 
function properly in hard or soft wa- 
ter and should preferably be of a tyre 
in which the formation of a film or 
deposit of mineral salts and similar sub- 
stances will be minimized. This prop- 
erty of film prevention may loosely be 
called “dispersion” because the products 
of the chemical reaction between the 
detergent and the hardest constituents 
of the water are kept dispersed in the 
solution and their precipitation, with 
consequent formation of film, is min- 
imized. 

6. Rinsing: the property of being 
easily rinsed off by clean water. 


Refrigerator Maintenance 


The combined efforts of the en- 
gineering department and the cafe- 
teria director are required to keep 
electrical refrigerator units operating 
efficiently. This can be accomplished*if 
certain points are checked monthly or 
even more frequently; also if the units 
are inspected and serviced at regular 
intervals by experienced servicemen 
who pay particular attention to drain- 
ing, flushing and refilling oil pumps 
and complete cleaning. 

Here, according to one authority, are 
steps that the school employe may well 
take to avoid trouble. 

1. Compressor motors usually have 
two bearings which require lubrication. 
Follow manufacturer’s directions ex- 
actly as to the grade and amount of 
oil. Do not let the oil run over. 

2. Tighten the bolts that hold the 
motor down. Vibration often loosens 
nuts. A regular checkup prevents 
trouble. 

3. Inspect the belt. Align it daily. 
Keep oil away from the belting. Ad- 


just it to proper tension, following the 
instructions of the serviceman. Proper 
tension is generally indicated when 
gentle pressure of two fingers can push 
the belt down about 4 inch. 

4. Remove dirt from the compressor 
motor and condenser weekly. Use a 
stiff brush, a vacuum cleaner or a tire 
pump. 

5. If the compressor stops, check the 
foregoing points before calling a serv- 
ice man. Also examine the plug, the 
fuse, the main switch. 

6. Check regularly for refrigerant 
leaks, indicated by overlong compressor 
operation or not enough cooling power. 
Leaks often occur at joints and may be 
detected by brushing with soap suds 
and watching for bubbles. In case of 
a refrigerant leak, call a serviceman 
immediately. 

If a cooling unit is equipped with a 
blower and if it is adequate in size, 
frosting of the coil is not likely to 
occur. In older cooling systems, coils 
become frosted. Heavy ice coating re- 
duces the efficiency of the unit and 
absorbs odors. 


Here Is the Brush-Off 


Wild hogs, which supplied bristles 
for the best paint and varnish brushes 
in the prewar period, may be growing 
heavy coats for nothing in the future, 
according to the best authorities. Syn- 
thetic bristles, developed as a result of 
war-time restrictions, promise real com- 
petition in the postwar market. 

These synthetic bristles can be pro- 
duced in varying lengths, thicknesses 
and shades, it seems. At present the 
cost of tapering and preparing them in 
relation to the price of corresponding 
sizes of hog bristles favors use of the 
long bristles. After two or three days’ 
use, we are told, a paint brush made of 
tapered nylon performs as satisfactorily 
as one made of hog bristles. Moreover, 
it lasts twice as long. Other synthetic 
bristles have also been developed about 
which good reports are heard. 

There are those painters, of course, 
for whom there can be no substitute 
for hog bristle. They can be assured 
that their needs will be supplied. For 
others, who would do some experi- 
menting, however, the advent of the 
synthetic brush holds much promise. 
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* Another reason why the 
country’s leading schools 


follow the arrow 


Perhaps the greatest responsibility of the man- 
agement of any school is the health of the 
students. That’s why today in the country’s 
leading schools and colleges you will find 
American Heating Equipment and “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures on duty. These time-tested 
- products—from a simple drinking fountain to a 
complete heating plant—have been engineered 
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MERICAN HEATING EQUIPMENT 


COST NO MORE THAN OTHERS 
THe 44 
Starvdard Pwmaine Fixtures 


for cleanliness, comfort and good health as well 
as for efficiency and economy of operation. You 
specify good health when you specify the famous 
American - “Standard” name. 


American & Standard 
Rapiator ™ Sanitary 
NewYork CORPORATION Pittsburgh 
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Adventure 1n Good Foods 


UTRITION becomes an excit- 
ing adventure for pupils in the 
elementary schools at Santa Paula, 
Calif. A program of classroom nu- 
trition education is coordinated with 
studies of history, geography and the 
school lunch program, which pro- 
vides about a thousand of the three 
schools’ 1700 pupils with balanced 
daily meals at a price of 15 cents. 
A feature of both the nutrition 
and lunch programs is the serving 
of a series of meals indigenous to 
states and countries far from Califor- 
nia. Last year, food typical of Nor- 
way, Southern Europe, the South Sea 
Islands and Pan American countries 
was served, with appropriate studies 
being conducted simultaneously and 
the children wearing costumes to 
school. Moving pictures, poster-mak- 
ing, playlets, stories, Red Cross pris- 
oners’ food kits and Army rations 
are used to advantage in fixing nu- 
trition facts and creating or strength- 
ening food habits. 


Arouses Children's Interest 


“In comparing familiar foods with 
the diets of other countries,” says 
Mrs. Eva Millham, district nutrition- 
ist in charge of the program, “we try 
to show how similar are balanced 
meals in all parts of the world, 
while in studying meals of various 
sections of the United States, we try 
to show how different are the foods 
which constitute adequate meals in 
our own country. We feel this cre- 
ates friendly international interest 
and a better understanding of our 
national bigness and difference.” 

This year, about once a month, 
lunches have been prepared from 
foods representative of different sec- 
tions of the United States. Menus are 
selected by home economics super- 
visors in the various states studied, 
and each menu is broken down into 
a list of ingredients which is posted 
and discussed as to U. S. sources, 


commercial possibilities, health value 
and use as food. 
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From time to time, a “United 
States Special” is served, with em- 
phasis on foods which are common 
favorites of the whole country. On 
the day of this meal, the children are 
allowed to wear to school any cos- 
tume they already have—no extra 
work for teachers and parents in- 
volved—which represents a phase of 
U. S. costuming. Puritans, Colonial 
dames, Mexican senoritas, farmers, 
cowboys and the military are in evi- 
dence, as waitresses in red, white and 
blue aprons perform their duties. 
Extra flags are hung, national songs 
are played during the lunch hour 
and, all in all, nutrition takes on a 
decidedly patriotic flavor. 

Even when there is no special 
event, abundant helpings of good 
food are served daily in the three 
school lunchrooms. A federal allow- 
ance of 9 cents a meal from the War 
Food Administration, which spends 
the funds set aside by Congress to 
help meet school lunch costs, enables 
Santa Paula schools to serve a bal- 
anced, nutritious lunch providing 
from one third to one half of the 
children’s daily requirements at the 
low price of 15 cents. Some children, 
whose families cannot afford even 





JAMES P. KEENE Jr. 


San Francisco Regional Office 
War Food Administration 


this small sum, eat free, without dis- 
crimination, as provided in the con- 
tract the schools have with W.F.A. 
In addition to the financial reim- 
bursement, the W.F.A. gives the 
schools actual commodities, bought 
from time to time to support farm 
prices. 

The Parent-Teacher Association 
has for years backed the lunch pro- 
gram and, in the lean years of the 
depression, made up the cost of free 
milk and free lunches. “Any mother 
who has seen what a difference good 
school lunches make is a supporter 
of the program,” says the P.-T.A. 
president. “Children are brighter, 
healthier, more alert.” 

The P.-T.A. sponsored a commu- 
nitywide milk fund drive, which 
raised from $600 to $800 a year. Now, 
according to Raymond E. Denley, 
district superintendent, private in- 
come in the district has improved to 
the point where these contributions 
are no longer necessary. “But it’s 


good to know that the community 
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Wearing costumes adds to the sense of adventure. 
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N SEXTON 


GOOD FOOD FOR PLEASED GUESTS 


‘Good Food for Pleased Guests’’ is the Sexton 
otto; Good Service is the Sexton creed. 





egular, dependable calls, every week if you 
ish, by your Sexton salesman, let you keep 
our inventory low...let you order what you 
eed when you need it. And you also have 
he advantage of dealing with a trained food 
Pecialist. 

cause the Sexton salesman calls only on 
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A DEPENDABLE, SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


those who feed many people each day, soda 
fountains have found it pleasant and profit- 
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able to get their supplies 
from him. Sexton soda foun- 
tain products are prepared 
for a specialized need, and 
like all Sexton products, are 
made up to a standard, not 
down to a price. 











The Modern School 
Cafeteria Has An 
All-Electric Kitchen! 


ODERN SCHOOLS now use more 

and more electricity to solve many of 

their problems in planning hot food service. 
Hotpoint-Edison equipment, time-tested by 
10 years of dependability, brings you all the 
benefits of electric cooking. Electricity is 
clean... no smoke or soot. It is comfortable 
. creates less kitchen heat which air condi- 
tioning must remove. It is convenient... no 
valves, pipes or vents; so equipment can be 
placed in kitchen to best advantage. It is 


safe °° 


hazard is cut down. 


.no flame, no inflammable fuel; fire 


Electricity Saves You Money! 


1. Only one fuel necessary for light, 
power and cooking. 


2. Savings on longer life equipment with 
lower maintenance... clean cooking 


means less kitchen cleaning and dec- 
orating. 


3. Food is uniformly excellent ... no 
spoilage or waste. Less shrinkage. 


4. Wage dollars saved... better working 
conditions result in more contented, 
efficient help. Less help can handle 
greater amount of production. 


Government regulations now permit man- 
ufacture of equipment for essential civilian 
use. If your present equipment is inadequate 
or beyond repair, consult your local distrib- 
utor or write to Hotpoint. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5696 W. Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 








R-200 Electric Range. Hi-Speed Calrod 
Units equipped with Automatic Griddle 
and Hotplate. Connected load 12 KW. 
32-in. high, 30-in. wide, 32-in. deep 








Hotpoint Dependability Assured by 40 Years Experience! 





HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES. EASTERN: 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 22, Plaza 3-9333. SOUTHERN: 304 Red Rock Building, Atlanta 3, Walnut 2959 
CENTRAL: 1456 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174. WESTERN: Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Underhill 2727. 
IN CANADA: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC 
COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Hotpoint EDISON 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


RANGES + BAKE OVENS + ROASTING OVENS + DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES + BROILERS + GRIDDLES 
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is willing to give the lunch program 
financial backing if it becomes nec- 
essary.” 

Superintendent Denley says fur- 
ther: “I am positive that the school 
lunch program has been responsible 
for district improvements in general 
all-round health and, especially, im- 
provements in the children’s teeth. 
We have had pupils from transient 
farm labor families come in here 
undernourished, sickly and having 
difficulties with their studies,” he 
continues, “and the improvement 
they show after a few weeks of good 


nourishing food every noon is noth- | 


ing short of remarkable.” 

One definite proof of the impor- 
tance of enough good food not only 
to health, but to attendance, alertness 
and scholastic ability came from the 
serving of a “booster dish” to the 
first four grades in midmorning last 
year during the colder 
Many children in these grades came 
to school without proper breakfast 
and some were problem children 
who had disciplinary, attendance and 
scholastic difficulties. After a couple 
of months of the “booster dish,” 
which consisted of oatmeal or cookies 
and cocoa, improvement in ability to 
concentrate, to work for longer pe- 
riods and to maintain attendance was 
noted in almost all of the children. 

The “booster dish” will be served 
again this year. Mrs. Millham, who 


months. 


originated it, also prepared the food | 


study units. A single unit of food 
study is presented at the same time 
throughout the eight grades at the 
age level of each group. 

For instance, in the study of milk 


as food, the emphasis through the | 


first and second grades is on posture 
and rest and forming milk drinking 
habits; in the third and fourth 
grades, on teeth and how to care for 
milk and milk utensils, and in the 
fifth and sixth grades, on different 
milk animals throughout the world. 
The seventh and eighth grades study 
the commercial aspects of milk and 
its value to athletic, growing bodies. 

“Thus,” Mrs. Millham points out, 


“each child in a family has a differ- | 


ent fact to contribute to the subject 
when home discussions occur and all 


grades are urged to ‘tell your folks | 


about this.’” 
Other food units, built up around 


fresh vegetables and fruits, the vita- | 


mins one by one, energy foods and 
food habits, are studied similarly 
from time to time throughout the 
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grades with as much drama as pos- 
sible connected with each in order to 
give the subjects conversational value 
and thus spread nutrition news. 

The best comment on the success 
of the Santa Paula program comes 
from an educator in a neighboring 
county. “If every school district in 
America had a school board, a staff, 
a P.-T.A. and the whole community 
as interested in its children as Santa 
Paula has,” he says, “we wouldn’t 
have to worry about the health of the 
coming generation.” 








Serve More Students with Less Help in Less Time 
This New High-Speed Way 


Cups, saucers, dishes, and bowls right at your students’ fingertips—secured 
quickly and easily without stooping or waste motion. 
Counter tops kept clear and orderly—service speeded up with less effort, 


Compote of Dried Fruits © 
(Fifty Servings) 

344 pounds dried peaches 
1% pounds prunes (30 to 40’s) 
I pound raisins, seeded 
3¥, quarts water 
4 pounds sugar 

Wash fruit thoroughly. Lift from 
water—do not drain. Soak fruit over- 
night in 344 quarts water. Cover and 
simmer for one hour. Add sugar and 
cook five minutes. One serving in- 
cludes 1 prune, 1 peach half, a few 
raisins and juice. Size of portion, 4 
cup. Total yield, 6%. quarts. 


little confusion. All dishes kept from personal contact and breakage. Un- 
necessary motions are eliminated and efficiency promoted—for amazing 
amount of storage space is provided in compact area. As each dish or bowl 
is removed—instantly, silently and automatically, another moves up to re- 
place it. And units can be reloaded any time—unit need not be empty! 


Note these exclusive Lowerator System features: 


Dispenses trays, cups, saucers and dishes automatically at convenient counter height. 
Keeps counter tops clear and orderly. 

Protects trays and dishes from personal contact and breakage. 

Speeds up service—less effort and confusion. 

Allows counter attendants more freedom of movement. 

Eliminates unnecessary motions—promotes efficiency. 

Provides greater storage capacity in less space. 

It is a modern necessity and profitable investment. 


Highly Recommended by Leading Architects 


Ethusiastically endorsed and highly recommended by well-known architlets 
and time study experts! Get complete details now on how Low stale Systent 
solves your handling, storage and breakage problems. Write for Fi 
No. 43. It’s yours without charge or obligation. Or consult your Kitchen 
Equipment Dealer. 


See Lowerator System on display at Architects Sample Bureau, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York, adjacent to Grand Central Terminal. 


LOWERATOR SYSTEM 


Handles Cups, Saucers, Dishes, Glasses, 
Trays, Bowls, Etc. * 


LOWERATOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
110 Pearl Street Brooklyn I, N. Y. 
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Were Proud of Our Cafeteria 


ELSIE M. TROEGER 
Manager, Lyons Township High School and Junior College, La Grange, Ill. 


HE cafeteria in Lyons Town- 

ship High School and Junior 
College at La Grange, Ill., was start- 
ed as a service unit for all pupils. 
However, in a school of 1500, only 
250 pupils ate in the cafeteria which 
was opened for one period a day. 

The rest of the pupils brought 
lunches which were eaten in various 
places throughout the building and 
on the lawns. This resulted in un- 
sightliness and insanitary conditions. 
In addition, fraternities and sororities 
had priority on the one drugstore in 
the neighborhood and were an influ- 
ence that was distinctly ruinous to 
democratic morale. 

To remedy the situation the cafe- 
teria was enlarged to seat 1400 dur- 
ing three periods. It was attractively 
decorated in a marine blue to rival 
the best night clubs. Two service 
lines were arranged for speedy serv- 
ice, one for malted milks, our most 


popular item, and cold foods; the 
other, for hot foods. 

In war time we could not enlarge 
the kitchen but by means of the 
rearrangement of equipment we had 
and the acquisition of a new walk-in 
refrigerator and a steamer, we were 
able to increase the amount of pre- 
pared food. Our business has in- 
creased 500 per cent. 

A menu was selected which in- 
cluded vegetables on the hot plate; 
we did not want the cafeteria to be- 
come a “hamburg joint” with meat 
and bread as the only foods. Since 
we did not have the refrigeration fa- 
cilities for “cokes,” we turned over 
our “coke” quota to the student 
council for use at dances, and we 
serve only milk. 

We encourage the use of the cafe- 
teria by all pupils, regardless of what 
they may bring from home. We 
urge pupils to supplement home 





sandwich lunches with soup, ice 
cream or milk which can be bought 
for a nickel. Other prices charged 
are from one half to two thirds of 
the prices asked in a commercial 
lunchroom. 

The use of the cafeteria has come 
to be regarded as a privilege. Tickets 
are issued and on rainy days those 
few who usually go home have to 
wait until the regular customers are 
served. Faculty supervisors are sup- 
plemented by student aides who con- 
trol the corridors and a special ticket 
is required to leave the building 
when the weather changes. 


Faculty and Pupils Cooperate 


The faculty of our school gives 
more supervision in the dining room 
than does that of any other school 
in our conference. The cooperation 
of the pupils is good in all ways, 
especially in returning things to the 
dish window. Failure to speed serv- 
ice by this assistance results in a 
report of untidiness or noncoopera- 
tion on the pupil’s record card. 

Each year sees our problems grow- 
ing smaller in number and the com- 
munity now points with pride to its 
school cafeteria. 





|, HEAT WHERE YOU 
NEED IT—WHEN YOU 


NEED IT! 
can have the intense 
a of all burners full 
on, or any variation down 
to a single burner turned 
low, providing maximum 
heat flexibility. 





Be 


2, EXTRA COOKING 





CAPACITY! DOTA) wit 

Garlend’s Famous “All- Ty SR he 3. COOKING-TOR 
Hot" Top provides more ST STRENGTH THATLASTS , 
cooking paw Hac y The polished _ oo art 
given floor sily go on pan tops are extra he os tic 
stock pots ea ith the weight of me mz 
the 34-inch wide t0P- properly located to vo 
assure correct distribu- | 
tion of heat, as well as 
It will pay you to investigate Garland's complete line. Consult long service. Bu 
your food service equipment dealer, or write us for information. im 
thi 
ARLAND exirc" ; 
é 
Cooking Equipment ap 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit 31, Michigqan fuc 
3 . 
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Better cooking and baking results 
today and tomorrow... 


Through, 


Not everyone realizes the fundamental researches which 
are constantly under way in the American Gas Associa- 
tion’s Testing Laboratories and those of equipment 
manufacturers . . . research which is bound to be to 
your benefit when you get new equipment. 

Right now most of the work of the Laboratories in 
Cleveland and Los Angeles is of a secret military nature. 
When that story can be told, it will be a dramatic one. 
But in the meantime, basic researches are going on to 
improve the efficiency of Gas cooking and baking. From 
these great clearing-houses are coming important im- 
provements and refinements which will make post-war 
Gas ranges, broilers, bake ovens and many specialized 
appliances for large scale preparation of food even 
better. Among these advantages will be greater speed, 
fuel economy and convenience. 

It might be a good idea to keep in touch with these 
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developments because of their effect on your own post- 
war cooking and baking problems. Your Gas company 
will be glad to keep you intormed. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


GAZ, 


FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 


THE TREND JETS 














“Every dime and dollar noe 
vitally needed for absolute 
necessities should go into 
WAR BONDS andSTAMPS 
to add to the striking power 
of our armed forces,” 
—President Roosevelt 
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New Goal for 
Payroll Savings Pian! 


Along with increased war produc- 
tion goals go increased costs : 5 3 
extra billions which must be raised, 
and raised fast, to win this war. 
That means we must raise our sights 
all along the line, with every firm 
offering every American with a 
regular income the chance to buy 
more War Bonds, YOUR help is 
asked in encouraging employees 
to put atleast 10 percent of their pay 
into War Bonds every payday, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


For details of the Plan, approved 
by organized labor, write, wire, 
or phone Treasury Department, 
Section T, 709 12th Sau Ni W., 
Washington, D. C; 











U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS 








This space contributed to America’s 
All-Out War Program by 
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OUR PLATFORM 

N ALL the dither about Postwar 
Objectives, Chalk Dust has been 
| silent. However, having just returned 
| from our umptieth conference on plan- 
ning, we are now ready to set forth 
fearlessly and frankly our platform as 
| gleaned from listening to the principal 
| speakers: 

1. Administrative organization must 
be so integrated that the full potentiali- 
ties of intra- and extra-school curricu- 
lum influences are felt in a way to 
obviate the need for extrinsic coercion. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

2. Implicit in supervisory considera- 
tions will be the factors of socio- 
economic variations as they affect the 

oneness of personality patterns and the 
| on-goingness of the cultural matrix. 
| Minced celery may be added. 

3. Biophysical implementation of the 
teaching-learning medium must always 
presuppose a broad cultural background 
and a causistic integration of educative 
influences. Cool before spreading. 

4. Broad concepts of maturational 
motivity must precede as well as be 
assimilated with pedagogical method- 
ology. Serve with crab apple jelly. 


a . 2 
Bedtime Story (Adapted) 
EARKEN, my children, and 


daddy will tell you what hap- 
pened at the annual school meeting last 
night. It is called “The Parable of 
the Pigeon.” 

Once upon a time there was a great 
flock of pigeons that used to fly hither 
and yon enjoying the rarified atmos- 
phere and what little sunshine they 
could find. But one day in their flight 

| they discovered one of their number 
| missing and they were sore distressed. 

At length, however, they spied the 
missing one coming in the distance. 
But what a pigeon! One of his eyes 
was completely closed; his big bill was 
battered, his wishbone bent and his 
beautiful tail feathers entirely missing. 

“What happened? What happened?” 
cooed the other pigeons glancing 
around to see that no taxpayers or 
reporters were presemt. 

“Well,” said the battered bird, leer- 
ing out of his remaining eye, “it was 


| like this. I was flying up and down 
| as is our wont. The sky was clear 


and the wind fair as I really tried my 
wings. But I must have swooped too 


low for all at once I found myself in 
the middle of the dad-dumdest bad- 


minton game you ever saw.” 
* oe 
Commencement Contract 


HE party of the first part agrees 

with the party of the second part, 
hereinafter jocularly referred to as the 
“Orator,” to pay for one commence- 
ment speech to be delivered as herein- 
after set forth. 

The said Orator agrees to present 
himself in fitting attire to deliver said 
speech, armed with handkerchiefs for 
brow mopping, or such other appur- 
tenances as may be needed. 

The said Orator further agrees to 
recite his speech and not to read it 
from manuscript and, in any event, to 
confine himself to 30 pages of same. 
Said speech must not be over ten years 
of age, excepting such jokes as may 
be inserted, and shall not have been 
used at more than 20 previous com- 
mencements. 

In his delivery, said Orator must be 
guided by clock instead of calendar 
and shall cease and desist at the end 
of three clock hours (including time 
spent in ahs, ohs, whereases, viewings 
with alarm, pointings with pride 
and impressive pauses) regardless of 
whether he has finished his manuscript. 


. Said Orator shall not pause in his 


execution while dogs are being ejected 
nor shall he evidence confusion at the 
squalls of babes of tender years. In a 
democracy these little ones should have 
some right of protest. 

Said Orator shall, in the main, con- 
fine himself to words of reasonable 
length and not more than five oratori- 
cal glasses of water. He shall at all 
times bear in mind that the seats are 
hard and that modern fannies are 
effete. 

For all of the services to be per- 
formed, the party of the first part 
agrees to make a token payment which, 
if more than $5, shall be referred to as 
an honorarium, said honorarium to be 
slipped to the said Orator surrepti- 
tiously so that the taxpayers may not 
be reminded of the swindle perpetrated 


upon them. 


<ALe 
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Everything goes on PAPER 


Bornes cally magic carpet of 
business is a sheet of paper. 
Everything that is produced— 
from raw material to finished 
product—rides along on count- 
less forms and records. 

Purchasing orders, receiving 
records, stock lists, job tickets, 
cost sheets, shipping forms, labels, 
bills of material, invoices are only 
a few of the many items of paper 
routine. 

The time required to handle 
this avalanche of paper work 
represents a big part of the cost 
of doing business. Every dollar 
cut from this cost means a dollar 
added to profit. 

A unique method of Multilith 
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duplicating will help you save 
those dollars by saving time. 
From ordinary pieces of blank 
paper, the Multilith runs the busi- 
ness form and variable informa- 
tion at the same time . .. produces 
completed records that are black 
on white and easy to read .. . elim- 
inates the need for carbons. And 
these records are permanent be- 
cause they are duplicated with 
lasting, non-fading ink. 

Let a Multigraph representa- 





Mul tigr. 


THADE-MARE AEE 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 





tive show you many new ways to 
utilize Multigraph and Multilith 
duplicating to simplify office sys- 
tems, lighten work, and make 
great savings in time and money 
on repetitive paper work. Phone 
our local office or write Research 
and Methods Department of Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corpor- 
ation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
agencies with service and supply 
departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


aph 


US PAT OFE 


Maltigrapb and Maltilith are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Muttigraph Corporation. 











WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Seeks Funds for School Lunches 

While legislative authority is being 
sought through pending bills to establish 
a permanent school lynch program, 
H.R. 2689, the Department of Agricul- 
ture Appropriation Bill, went to the 
Senate March 26 for consideration. 

The bill, passed by the House, asks 
$50,000,000 to continue federal financial 
assistance up until June 30, 1946, for the 
school lunch program on much the same 
basis as at present. 

Funds: made available for the school 
lunch program would be apportioned for 
expenditure in accordance with school 
enrollment and need. Federal payments 
would be made to provide food for 
children in nonprofit schools of high 
school grade or under and for child 
care centers. Not more than 2 per cent 
of the funds made available would be 
used to provide food for children in the 
child care centers. Federal funds would 
be matched by state and local funds, in- 
cluding the value of donated services 


and supplies. 


Another School Lunch Bill 


A new school lunch bill introduced by 
Flannagan 


Representative March 19 





gives promise of rousing considerable 
opposition from groups that urge that 
the school lunch should be an integral 
part of the educational program. 
H.R. 2673, a one title bill, would put the 
administration of the program under 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Flannagan Bill makes much the 
same provisions as those followed in the 
present Department of Agriculture pro- 
gram. Such funds as Congress may 
deem necessary would be appropriated 
to assist in providing food for children’s 
lunches in nonprofit schools of high 
school grade or under and in child care 
centers through (a) the purchase, ex- 
change, processing and distribution of 
agricultural commodities and their prod- 
ucts; (b) the making of payments in 
connection with the purchase and dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities 
and their products to such schools and 
centers to school authorities or to private 
groups serving lunches in schools and 
centers, or (c) by such other means as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may de- 
termine. 

Section 4 of the bill would confine 
assistance to furnishing agricultural com- 
modities and products thereof and would 





Q. wHy is DEVOPAKE wy sest paint Buy? 


BECAUSE IT HIDES AND covers most ANY 


Ae cunrace in JUST ONE COAT! 


This quick quiz is the answer to DEVOPAKE's ever-growing popularity. Main- 
tenance men find by comparative tests that pevopake hides best in one coat 
— saves time and money — covers more surface per gallon. Oil base — and 
that means a tough paint that really wears, stands repeated wash-downs. 


For your next job — whether over brick, plaster — most any 
surface — specify the paint that covers best — DEVOPAKE. 





Call the DEVOE agent. 


DEVOE 


787 FIRST AVENUE, 





el 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PAINT 





not include any other material, supply, 
equipment or services utilized in the 
preparation and serving of the lunch. 
No discrimination would be made be- 
tween public, private or parochial schools 
or care centers in granting assistance 
but the maximum of assistance to any 
school or care center might vary in ac- 
cordance with need as determined by 
the secretary and the availability of 
funds. No requirement as to employ- 
ment of teaching personnel or course of 
instruction in any school or child care 
center might be made a condition for 
receiving assistance. 

No provision is made for educational 
activities in the proposed legislation. 


Pending Legislation 


Among recent bills is that of Senator 
McCarran, S. 781, introduced March 22. 
This bill would authorize payment in 
full of the actual cost of education or 
training for veterans in any publicly 
supported institution or private institu- 
tion up to a maximum limit of $500 a 
year. 

Senator Wherry’s ‘bill, S. 753, intro- 
duced March 16, affects the social secur- 
ity of teachers in that it would permit 
states and political subdivisions and in- 
strumentalities thereof to obtain coverage 
for their officers and employes under the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
visions of such act. 

H.R. 2713, introduced by Representa- 
tive Anderson on March 21, would pro- 
vide that active service in the W.A.C. 
on or after May 14, 1942, shall be 
deemed to be active military service for 
the purposes of laws administered by 


_the Veterans Administration. 


Federal Aid for Church Schools Hit 


The question as to whether the fed- 
eral government should aid parochial 
and private schools brought about brisk 
discussion at the Senate committee hear- 
ing on the $450,000,000 Mead-Aiken 
federal aid bill (S. 717), which has the 
support of the A.F. of L. 

Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
A. F. of L., was chief spokesman for this 
provision, while Floyd W. Reeves op- 
posed it in his testimony for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 


To "Avoid Scientific Bankruptcy" 


A bill, introduced April 2 by Repre- 
sentative McDonough, would release 
persons from active military service and 
defer persons from such duty in order 
to make possible the education, training 
and utilization of scientific and techno- 
logical manpower to meet essential needs 
both in war and in peace. 

Not to exceed 20,000 young men 
would be deferred annually for training 
to meet essential needs in the physical 
sciences and in their application to tech- 
nology and engineering and for teachers 
to conduct said training program. De- 
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An ALL-WEATHER school 
—because of TODD BURNERS 


The simple automatic controls which regulate Todd 
Burners govern heat output according to changing 
requirements. 


When the temperature drops to zero or below, a 
Todd Burner will step up its heat output automatically. 
And if the weather should become mild the next day, 
a Todd Burner will reduce its fire, automatically. 


You get more heat early in the morning to warm 
up classrooms which have been allowed to cool dur- 
ing the night. Afterwards, you receive only as much 
heat as is needed for maintenance of comfort. 


This automatic adjustment to changing heat re- 
quirements also brings about a large saving in fuel, 
and a reduction in operating expense. The efficiency 
of Todd Burners is the result of 30 years of continuous 


USTION EQU 
re SHIPYARD 


601 West 26th Stree 


NEWARK, 
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OUSTON, 


NTREAL, TORONT 


ON THE FIRING LINE OF AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION FRONT 
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research and production in the field of liquid and 
gaseous combustion equipment. 


Todd engineers have developed a complete line of 
oil and gas burners, and air registers. With proper 
selection and application, Todd units meet practically 
every school, commercial, and industrial combustion 
equipment need ... but if unusual conditions exist 
in your boiler room, Todd engineers will create a 
tailored-to-fit installation. 


Your problem may be modernization of your pres- 
ent school heating system. Or you may be planning 
construction of new school buildings. In either case, 
you are invited to contact the Todd Combustion 
Equipment Division office nearest you. Todd Engi- 
neers will be glad to advise you, or consult with your 
engineers and architecgs. 


IPMENT DIVISION 


$ CORPORATION 

t, New York 1, N. Y- . 
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ferred also would be 15,000 trained 
scientists and engineers now employed 
in research or by industry in work essen- 
tial to the health, safety and welfare of 
the nation. 


Teachers’ Deferment Requests 


Requests for deferment from induc- 
tion into the armed forces for certain 
college and university teaching person- 
nel under 30 years of age should go to 
the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, which has been 
named the certifying agency. A new 
form (Form 42A Special Revised) must 
be filled out. Deferments in this age 





To classroom floors 
that harbor dirt... 


...a single application 


.»-gives a long lasting 
‘sanitary finish 



























of Penetrating Seal- O- San 


group will be permitted only in desig- 
nated fields of the physical sciences. 


Education of Veterans 


Among recent bills which crowd the 
legislative calendar for the education of 
veterans is H.R. 2601 introduced March 
13 to amend Part VIII, Title II of the 
G.I. Bill to provide for training in short 
intensive courses. Any person eligible 
for education or training could elect a 
short intensive postgraduate or voca- 
tional training course if the institution 
and the course were approved by the 
appropriate agency. 

Another House bill would authorize 


A FLOOR with open wood cells 
at the surface is a dirty floor. 
Scrubbing fails to bring cleanli- 
ness because the hollow cells 
continue to collect dirt. 

You get lasting cleanliness when 
you refinish your floors with Pene- 
trating Seal-O-San. For Seal-O- 
San fills and seals all cracks and 
cells that harbor germ-laden dirt. 
It leaves a beautiful, wear-resist- 
ing finish that prevents dirt from 
piercing the surface—a finish un- 





harmed by chemicals or ink... 
easily kept clean with a dry mop. 

Investigate Penetrating Seal-O- 
San today. Compare it for beauty— 
economy—durability. When you 
see its spotless cleanliness you'll 
agree it's exactly what you need 
for your school floors. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


Diwven HUNTINGTON INDIANA Tenoute 








marred by traffic lanes .. . un- |} 


correspondence schools to participate in 
the program for veterans’ education. 


Another Term for V-12 Units 


All Navy V-12 college units will re- 
main in operation for the term July | 
to November 1, 1945, and establishment 
of additional Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units, previously an- 
nounced to take place on July 1, will 
be postponed. 

The expanded N.R.O.T.C. program 
is planned to permit transfer of V-12 
officer candidates so that they may com- 
plete a full eight term course in college. 
The 27 N.R.O.T.C. units now operating 
in colleges and universities will not ac- 
commodate all students eligible on July 
1 for transfer to the expanded program 
but on that date these students will be 
afforded necessary instruction in naval 
science and tactics in order that their 
academic courses will not be affected by 


this delay. 
Would Ban Royalties to Labor 


A bill which would outlaw certain 
agreements providing for payments by 
employers to labor organizations was in- 
troduced March 28 by Congressman 
Miller of Nebraska. If this proposed 
legislation is passed, it would make un- 
lawful such royalty payments as those 
received by James C. Petrillo’s A.F. of L. 
Musicians’ Union and sought by the 
United Mine Workers. 


Model Aircraft Division 


Of particular interest to aircraft-mind- 
ed boys and girls is the bill introduced 
in the House March 14 to establish a 
model aircraft division in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. There would be 
a director of the division and a co-direc- 
tor for each state. The building and 
operation of model aircraft would be 
fostered through contests, competitions 
and exhibits. 


A.A.F. Demonstrates Teaching 


So that the Army Air Forces training 
experience will not be lost to civilian 
educators, nine area demonstration teams 
have been established to tour the nation. 

On the initial tour each team travels 
in a van containing aircraft equipment 
and related material. These vans go to 
two or three central cities in each state 
for a period of several days so that high 
school and college representatives in that 
section may attend the conference and 
exhibition. The state superintendent of 
education helps develop the itinerary and 
makes the initial A.A.F. contact with 
city superintendents of schools. 

Each team is composed of former 
civilian teachers who have been instruc- 
tors in the A.A.F. training command. 
The utilization of A.A.F. training aids 
and teaching technics is presented to 
schoolmen to take or leave, as they wish. 
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The plan is approved by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

To date, the A.A.F. educational dem- 
onstration program has turned over air- 
craft equipment and material valued at 
$16,815,000 to nonprofit schools in al- 
most every state in the last five months. 


Freon-12 Eased 


Restrictions on the delivery and use 
of Freon-12 for air conditioning and 
certain types of refrigerating systems 
were removed April 2 by W.P.B. Prece- 
dence will be given to orders for F-12 
for installation in systems of more essen- 
tial users who are not on List A of 


M-28. Adequate supplies of F-12 should 
continue to be available if the gas cylin- 
ders are returned with reasonable 
promptness, officials of W.P.B. said. 


Transportation to Summer Camps 


Transportation facilities for travel to 
and from children’s summer camps will 
be curtailed this season, the Office of 
Defense Transportation announced. This 
means that camp directors must spread 
rail transportation to camps over a long- 
er period of time, and it must be under- 
stood that such movements are depend- 
ent on the ability of the railroads to 
accommodate them. 
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No charter or special bus service to 
camps will be permitted unless written 
application has been made to and ap- 
proved by the Office of Community War 
Services. Because of the expected high 
enrollment of war workers’ children in 
day care summer camps, daily bus serv- 
ice will be permitted for children under 
12 years of age under rigid limitations. 


Restrictions on Paper Cups 


Restrictions on the use of hot drink 
cups, cold drink cups, flat bottom dishes, 
liquid-tight paper containers and paper 
milk containers were tightened April 2 
by W.P.B. in the revision of L-336. 
Among persons permitted to use hot 
drink cups are “educational institutions 
for primary feeding only to their stu- 
dents and personnel.” 

Definitions of hot drink cups and hot 
food cups were changed to include all 
cups that in any stage of their manu- 
facture would fall within the definition 
of these cups. Concerning flat bottom 
dishes, 75 per cent of their production 
was set aside for the military overseas. 


Recapture of Surplus Inventories 


Amendment 100 to GRO 5 announced 
March 29 makes certain provisions in 
the matter of recapture of surplus inven- 
tories for educational Group III, V and 
VI users. Such users who produced 
processed foods in the way described 
in section 28.9 are permitted to apply to 
their ration boards to have the amount 
of such foods, which they included in 
their inventory reports, deducted from 
the amount of physical inventory re- 
ported. 

For institutional users who did not re- 


‘ceive allotments for the January-Febru- 


ary 1945 period, the board will use the 
amount of their last allotment for a full 
allotment period in making the compu- 
tations to determine whether recapture 
is required. 


Near East School Survey 


The American Council on Education 
is undertaking an educational survey of 
the Arabic-speaking countries of the 
Near East. The Department of State 
is lending financial assistance. 

The two year survey will be a de- 
scriptive and interpretative study rather 
than an attempt to evaluate the educa- 
tional systems. Roderic D. Matthews, 
U.S.N.R., on leave from the University 
of Pennsylvania, will direct the survey 
commission. Habib A. Kurani, formerly 
of O.W.I1., will be assistant director and 
Matta T. Akrawi of the Ministry of 
Education of Iraq will be a staff member. 


Education and Peace Discussed 
Third in a series of press conferences 
with leading educational and govern- 


mental officials in Washington was the 
one held April 6 with Archibald Mac- 
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ABOUT! 


Surely tomorrow’s teachers have a challenging task of education for a better world. 
They won’t have time to attend to the mechanics of ventilation! 

Any plan to use them as custodians is less than thoughtful. 

Post-war schools deserve the best pre-war ventilating system. 

Unit ventilation is thirty years removed from horses and buggies. 

It recognizes that not all rooms require the same air conditions. 

It gives every room outdoor air in varying amounts, as needed. 

The Nesbitt Syncretizer does that for occupied rooms continuously. 

It requires less coal than does any other method of ventilation. 

Its dual controls prevent both cold drafts and overheating. 

And it is the fully automatic air custodian for less than a cent an hour! 


Be sensible. Send for the Nesbitt or American Blower man. 


Nesbitt Syneretizer 


Wake Automatic Controlled Ventilation 
eats for Individual Classrooms 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 








What the Nesbitt 
Unit Ventilator Does: 


1. Provides the most efficient 
morning heat-up, and then 
maintains the desired room 
temperature uniformly, all 
day. 

2. Introduces outdoor air to 
occupied classrooms continu- 
ously — in amounts as re- 
quired. 

3. Prevents both cold drafts 
and overheating. 

4. Uses less coal than any 
other method of ventilation. 
5. Guards ventilation auto- 
matically for less than a cent 
an hour. 
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is a super-hard penetrating 
sealer for wood, concrete or 
other floors subjected to 
severe usage. Supremely 
wearproof. Retards action 
of rubber burns and body 
perspiration. Impervious to 
boiling water, oil, grease, 
algohol, alkali soaps, certain 
acids, brine or ink. Because 
Lastincote is not affected 
by alkali soaps or many 
acid solutions, it makes an 


ideal finish for school seats, desks’ and other 


furniture or woodwork. 


PIGMENTED LASTINCOTE 


Ideal for concrete or cement 
floors in 11 attractive colors 


Write for FREE literature 
and color chart 


WES Wi, 
¥ 0 YOAKY 
42.16 WEST ST * LONG ISLAND CITY N Y «DEPT C 











Leish, assistant secretary of state. The 
conference placed special emphasis upon 
the possibilities of the réle of education 
in world security. 

The first conference was with Com- 
missioner John W. Studebaker concern- 
ing his plan for the reorganization of 
the Office of Education; the second was 
with Senator Lister Hill on federal aid 
to education as specifically proposed in 


S. 181. 
Attracting Workers Back to School 


Too much discussion of ways of mak- 
ing the school more challenging is cen- 
tered on vocational education, in the 
opinion of those who attended the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

“However important or even necessary 
may be a certain amount of training in 
specialized vocations, it never can pro- 


| vide the foundation for a genuine demo- 


cratic society; it never can prepare people 
to resist the shibboleths that make for a 
totalitarian order,” a statement issued by 


| the recent conference reads. 


The conference believes that young 
people whose education has been inter- 
rupted by war work are going to be 
reluctant to relinquish high wages to 
return to school. The schools must have 
a program that challenges the interest 
and imagination of these people and it 
cannot be merely vocational. 

The conference also recommended the 
enactment of state legislation that would 
provide school facilities for children of 
migratory workers in large commercial 
agricultural projects. 


Traffic Safety Poster Contest 


The American Automobile Associa- 


* tion is sponsoring a nationwide contest 


for poster designs by pupils to be used 
in schools during 1945-46 as an aid to 
trafic safety education. Contestants 
must illustrate one of the two safety 
rules listed for their state, such as “Keep 
From Between Parked Cars,” “Look 
Both Ways,” “Obey Your Safety Patrol,” 
and others. Designs for 10 posters are 
sought. Between 100,000 and 150,000 
copies of each winning design will be 
produced for national distribution to 
schools. These will carry the name and 
school of the designer. The contest 
closes June 1. 

A total of $1000 in war bonds will be 
awarded for the 40 best posters. A grand 
prize of $100 in cash in addition will be 
awarded to the school, class or person 
submitting the best poster based on orig- 
inality, effectiveness and execution. 

Additional information and sample 
A.A.A. posters by professional artists 
used for the last eight years can be 
obtained from local A.A.A. Motor Clubs 
or from poster contest headquarters, 
American Automobile Association, Traf- 
fic Engineering and Safety Department, 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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~ YOU WANT THE BEST IN PLUMBING 
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CE 597-V 
Lavatory 


| CE 15-601 
Urinal 


CE 21-3218 
Service Sink 


CE 9062 
Fountain 


e Many school boards are today laying plans for new buildings 
or the modernization of existing buildings as soon as supplies 
of material and labor permit. 

One of the important considerations in any school plan is the 
matter of sanitation. Washrooms of adequate size properly 
equipped are essential—showers and swimming pools should 
have careful consideration—drinking fountains that give ample 
supplies of water are important in any plan. 

Of course, your Board will recognize the necessity of install- 
ing high-quality plumbing fixtures specially designed to stand 
the tough service plumbing in any public building will receive. 
It is this recognized fact that has led to the installation of Crane 
equipment in so many of the nation’s schools. 

Full dimensional data on the Crane postwar line of school 
plumbing is now in the hands of your architect or available to 
him. Be sure to discuss this important phase of your planning 
thoroughly; and if you wish further information, call your 
plumbing contractor or talk with the nearest Crane Branch. 


2. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING * HEATING * PIPE * PUMPS + FITTINGS + VALVES 


NATION WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Rules Against School Bus Law 


The Kentucky legislature in 1944 
passed a law commonly known as “the 
school bus act.” This law provides that 
counties, out of their general funds, 
could pay for and provide transportation 
for pupils attending private, sectarian 
and parochial schools. The law was de- 
clared unconstitutional on March 10, 
1945, by Chester D. Adams, Fayette 
County circuit judge. 


The court held that the act violated 





s % lit \W 
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certain sections of the constitution of 
Kentucky in that (1) it provides for the 
expenditure of public money for a 
private purpose, (2) it is of benefit to 
private schools rather than to public, 
(3) it is not within the province and 
police powers of the state and (4) it 
provides public aid for individual re- 
ligious denominations. 

The judge cited a decision of the 
Kentucky court of appeals which re- 
jected the view that transportation of 
pupils is an aid to the pupils, not schools. 


OT only the students — but all those engaged in 


school work — deserve good towel service. Short- 


ages have given many a school a taste of the service 


provided by harsh, flimsy ordinary towels. Then be- 


gins an emphatic appreciation of the features which 


enable Mosinee towels to provide the finest towel ser- 


vice obtainable —instant absorbency — strength to 


hold together —and softness to use. You will know 
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A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


when your School Supply Distributor again 
has them available in unlimited quantities. 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 





Would Improve Safety Education 


To discover how teachers’ colleges are 
preparing students to assume responsi- 
bility in safety education, the safety 
education subcommittee of the commit- 
tee on standards and surveys of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges conducted a recent study. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 185 colleges of 
which 111 replied. 

Most college presidents believe safety 
education is as important as health edu- 
cation; approximately six out of seven 
delegate responsibility for safety educa- 
tion. Almost one third indicated no 
opportunity was afforded for students to 
have the safety education experiences 
specified on the questionnaire. A few 
more reported one or more courses de- 
voted solely to safety education. A stu- 
dent safety council was reported by 15 
per cent of the colleges. 

Of the 105 colleges having campus 
schools, over half have less than seven 
titles in their safety education libraries. 
Education in automobile driving _ is 
practically nonexistent; only three re- 
ported classroom work, while two re- 
ported “road instruction.” 

In view of the fact that the number 
of children 5 to 14 years old who were 
accidentally killed in one year would 
have filled more than 221 classrooms of 
ordinary size, the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges and the Na- 
tional Safety Council have combined 
forces in a project for extending the 
scope and raising the standards of safety 
education in schools by improving the 
quality of teacher education. The first 
step is the study of current practice 


_ mentioned in foregoing paragraphs. A 


full report will appear in the 24th Year- 
book of the Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 


Approve Reorganization Plan 


The board of superintendents in New 
York City has formulated a statement 
supporting the proposal of John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, for reorganizing the Office of 
Education. The board gives hearty ap- 
proval of the plan as proposed by Mr. 
Studebaker and as supported by the late 
President Roosevelt in his budget mes- 
sage. 


Urges Social Workers in Schools 


That trained social workers are needed 
in schools where behavior problems 
among children are most numerous is 
the opinion of Dr. Stanley P. Davies, 
general director of the Community Serv- 
ice Society in New York City, as ex- 
pressed in a recent report. 

Such workers could act as liaison 
officers between the schools and various 
community agencies having to do with 
child guidance and social problems, 
Doctor Davies holds. Many schools do 
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not know how to utilize existing agen- 
cies in the child’s behalf. A _ trained 
social worker would serve as an assistant 
to the principal, a counselor to the teach- 
ers and an interpreter of the school 
to the community agencies. 


Would Delay Decision 


Junior college leaders, by more than a 
4 to 1 vote, favor delaying decision on 
the question of universal military service 
until after the establishment of peace, ac- 
cording to a nationwide survey just com- 


from more than 750 junior college ad- 
ministrators and faculty members in 
more than 200 junior colleges. 





FINANCE 


Retirement Benefits in New Mexico 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
Mexico state legislature which would in- 
crease the benefits of the present emeritus 
employment plan for professional em- 
ployes which takes the place of a pension 








plan in that state. As it is now, em- 
ployes may retire at the age of 60 if 
they have served twenty years; they re- 


pleted by Walter C. Eells, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Replies were received 





AMAZING FACT No. 2 ABOUT M-D DUSTLESS BRUSH-: 














This “Dustless” brush is self-moistening. It has a metal 
reservoir which is easily filled with kerosene, or 
“Arbitrin”, a specially prepared sweeping fluid. As the 
brush sweeps the fluid filters through the center row of 
tufts, making the best kind of sweeping compound out 
of dust on the floor. Independent tests by Health Au- 
thorities for a large number of schools have proved that 
this brush removes 97 per cent more dust from air 
than other sweeping methods. 

The “Dustless” brush also makes for faster and easier 
sweeping and is constructed to outlast ordinary brushes 
three to one. Tufts are not just stapled but hand drawn 
into block with rust-resistant wire. They cannot come 
out or come loose. Pressed steel reinforcing back is 
clinched all around the block to prevent splitting. Handle 
is instantly reversible and adjustable to height of sweeper. 
There is a “Dustless” brush for every kind of floor. For 
complete information and prices, write direct to factory: 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 528 North 22nd Street, 
ey 3, Wisconsin. 


AM /waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 
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ceive half of their average salary for the 
preceding five years with a minimum of 
$500 and a maximum of $1500. Cus- 
todians are considered professional em- 
ployes and derive the same benefits as 
teachers. 


Florida Teachers Get Pay Boost 


A measure granting Florida’s 13,305 
public school teachers an average $200 
annual instruction unit pay boost for the 
current school year was recently passed 
by the state legislature. The sum of 
$2,728,870 is apportioned for teachers’ 
salary aid. 

A companion bill appropriating $3,- 
900,000 annually to keep the pay in- 
creases in effect for the next two years, 
provide for additional school supervision 
and equalize school opportunities is 
awaiting senate action after house pass- 
age. 


Newton Has New Salary Schedule 


The public schools of Newton, Mass., 
have adopted an improved salary sched- 
ule for teachers. It is the dual salary- 
preparation-development type in which 
men are paid a higher differential for 
the same work than are women and 
special increments are provided for extra 
curricular activities. 

The minimum for four years of train 
ing beyond the twelfth grade is $1400 
for women and $1600 for men. The 
maximum for this preparation is $2900 
for women and $3300 for men. The 
maximums for six years of training are 
$3300 and $3700. Special provision is 
made for super-maximums for outstand- 
ing merit. The schedule generally at 
tempts to raise the minimum preparation 
of teachers to the bachelor’s degree. 


Bonus Now Included in Salary 


The board of La Salle-Peru Township 
High School and Junior College at La 
Salle, Ill., voted recently to include the 
$300 yearly bonus granted to teachers 
for the last two years for the high cost of 
living as part of the regular salary for 
1945-46. This makes the beginning sal- 
ary $1500 for women and $1700 for men 
and the maximum salary $2900 for 
women and $3100 for men. 





SUMMER COURSES 





Spanish Language Institute 


The second Spanish Language Insti- 
tute will be held in Mexico City June 25 
to August 15, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the U. S. Office of Education, the 
National University of Mexico and the 
Mexican Ministry of Public Education. 

Tuition for the six weeks’ course is 
$50; the cost of living is estimated at $3 
to $4 a day in U. S. currency. A grant 
of $100 will be available to each member 
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Every Watrous Flush Valve 


has this simple 


Water-Saver Adjustment 


. - » AND IT MEANS EXTRA SAVINGS TO WATROUS 


Flush valves save water. That is one of the big reasons why they 
are so widely used today. 


Some flush valves save a great deal more water than others be- 
cause they can be readily adjusted to the actual needs of the fix- 
ture on which they are installed. 


Fixtures vary in their water requirements—frequently as much 
as one gallon or more per flush can be saved by proper adjust- 
ment. In a building with 200 flush valves this saving could amount 
to 1,168,000 gallons annually. Water savings like this mean appre- 
ciably lower water bills, lower pumping costs. Judge the savings 
for your buildings from table below. 


When you specify Watrous Flush Valves, you make it possible 
to obtain maximum water savings on every fixture—because every 
Watrous Flush Valve, in both diaphragm and piston types, is 
equipped with a Water-Saver Adjustment. 


This simple screw driver adjustment requires only a few sec- 
onds—there is no need to take the valve apart, or even shut off 
the water. It assures greater water savings to Watrous owners, 
and is one of the reasons why the selection of Watrous Flush 
Valves is a source of constant satisfaction over the years to every: 
one concerned. 

















Estimated anaual savings of water « 
regulation of flush valve to actual water needs of the fixture — 
Building with Building with Project with 


100 Flush Valves 500 Flush Valves 1000 Flush Valves 





When average of 




















: 292,000 1,460,000 2,920,000 
Fh. gal. saved per gallons gallons gallons 
ush 
Por aS 584,000 2,920,000 5,840,000 
futh » aves per gallons gallons gallons 
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THE IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1239 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


For complete informa- 
tion on Watrous Flush 
Valves, write for Cat- 
alog No. 448-A, Also 
ask for Bulletin No. 
477 giving a summary 
of ‘Architects’ Views 
watrowd } on Flush Valve Appli- 
FLUSH VALVES cations. 
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of the institute who completes the course 
satisfactorily. 


Workshops for Negro Teachers 


Workshops for teachers in southern 
Negro colleges, sponsored by the Co- 
operative Negro College Study and the 
Secondary School Study of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes, will be held at three uni- 
versities this summer. These are de- 


signed to meet regional needs at both 
the college and high school level in 
guidance, mathematics and English. 
The English workshop will be held 
at New York University July 2 to 10 
umder Dr. 


The guidance 


Lou Brabant. 
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@ When manufactur- 
ing restrictions are 
relaxed, Heywood 
will be ready with 
a well-rounded line 
of tubular school 
furniture for immedi- 
ate production. The 
new designs plus 
Heywood quality will 
re-emphasize our 
sound position in the 
schoo] furniture field. 
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workshop will be held from July 30 to 
August 31 at the University of Chicago 
under a special coordinator, and the 
mathematics conference will be held at 
Ohio State University from July 26 to 
August 31 with Dr. Harold Fawcett di- 
recting the group. 

Ten scholarships are being awarded 
for each workshop. One or more high 
school teachers will also receive scholar- 
ships in each group. These are made pos- 
sible by the General Education Board. 


Sight Conservation Courses 


Some classes for partially seeing chil- 
dren have had to be closed and the estab- 
(Continued on Page 80.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


TOWERS 
iid MORE 


TUBULAR 
FURNITURE! 


Heywoon's skill in manufacturing 
America's finest line of tubular school furniture has 
not become rusty! The same flawless welding that 
goes into giant communication towers is standard 
for all school furniture. 
about tubular construction by working with towers, 
with other radar equipment, engine mounts, gliders, 


We learned even more 





























Superintendent's Book Shelf 


SOME PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF FLORIDA. Tallahassee, Fla.: 
Florida Citizens Committee on Education, 
P. O. Box 683. 


THE CONDITION OF MAN. By Lewis Mum- 
ford. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


TEACHER IN AMERICA. By Jacques Barzun. 
Boston 6: Little, Brown & Co. 


ONE AMERICA. Edited by Francis J. Brown 
and Joseph Slabey Roucek. New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc. 1945. 


THE NEW EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 
By J. Paul Williams. New York: The As- 
sociation Press. $2.50. 


HEREDITY IN DAIRY CATTLE. LESSONS IN 
BREEDING AND HERD DEVELOPMENT 
FOR 4 H AND F.F.A. DAIRY CLUBS AND 
OTHER BEGINNERS. By James E. Russell. 
Peterborough, N. H.: American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS OF BALTI- 
MORE CITY TO THE MAYOR AND CITY 
COUNCIL. 1943. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SPIRITUAL 
VALUES. Seventh Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS FOR’ THE 
UNITED STATES AND ITS POSSESSIONS. 
Volume XV, No. 2. Washington, D. C.: 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. De- 
partment of Justice. 1944. 


THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. THEIR OR- 
IGINS, BELIEFS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO HER CULTURE. Compiled by Lili 
Heimers and Margaret G. Cook. Mont- 
clair, N. J.: New Jersey State Teachers 
College. 25 cents. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION FOR ALL AGES. 
Compiled by Lili Heimers and Margaret 
G. Cook. Montclair, N. J.: New Jersey 
State Teachers College. 50 cents. 





“THE STORY OF THE BLUE CROSS. ON THE 


ROAD TO BETTER HEALTH. By Louis H. 
Pink. Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. I0!. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


BIENNIAL REPORT, 1943-1944. Oregon State 
System of Higher Education Bulletin, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 


HISTORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. Edited by Jeannette P. Nichols, 
Morris Wolf and Arthur* C. Bining. Vol. 
41, Annual Proceedings of the Midcile 
States Council for the Social Studies. 
Philadelphia. 1944. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS FOR STUDENTS 
OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
By E. B. Van Ormer and C. O. Williams. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR TODAY AND TO- 
MORROW. Chicago: American Library 
Association. 

CIVIC EDUCATION FOR THE FOREIGN- 
BORN IN THE UNITED STATES. A Joint 
Publication of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice and American Association of School 
Administrators. Washington, D. C. 

POSTWAR EDUCATION RECONSTRUCTION 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS. Twenty-First 
Education Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Edited by |. L. Kandel. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
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erence of teachers confronted with the problems of 
modern education agree that instructional classroom 
films help immeasurably in speeding the learning process 
—help the teacher in preparing the student of Today for 
the inevitable responsibilities of citizenship in the World 
of Tomorrow. 

With this educational goal ever in view—the Instruc- 
tional Films Division of I. T. & T. takes understandable 
pride in the part it plays—by offering educators, through its 
subsidiary Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., an authoritative film 
library of over 1000 subjects from which selections can 
be made to integrate successfully with school curricula. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 


Victor Roudin — George Zehrung, Directors 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 
A Force Gor Better Living Through 16 mm 
25 West 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Gree 


We shall gladly mail 
you upon request a 
comprehensive de- 
scriptive catalogue of 
the instructional films | __ 
now available and | 
keep you advised of |< | 
new films as they are 
produced. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 
1. T. & T. CORP. 

25 West 45th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Please sénd me, without obligation, your booklet de- 
scribing instructional films that integrate with my 
specific curriculum. , ¢ 
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lishment of new classes has had to be 
postponed because of an acute shortage 
of teachers. 

In cooperation with the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 
five colleges and universities are offering 
this summer special courses of prepara- 
tion for supervisors, teachers, nurses and 
social workers concerned with this group 
of children. 

Elementary courses are being offered 
at Wayne University (June 18 to July 
27), University of Wisconsin (June 25 
to August 17) and Teachers College, 
Columbia University (July 2 to August 
10). Special short courses are being 


given at the University of Oregon at 
Portland (June 18 to July 27) and at 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute (June 3 to June 23). 


Audio-Visual Courses Scheduled 


Northwestern and Stanford universi- 
ties announce special summer courses for 
graduate instruction in classroom use of 
audio-visual teaching aids. 

The courses at each university will be 
directed by Charles R. Crakes, educa- 
tional consultant of DeVry Corporation. 

The Northwestern course is from June 
25 to August 4. The Stanford workshop 
will follow. 








HUSKY WAR BA 


The Von Duprin devices born of the war are plenty tough! 
Ever since war took away the fine metals, these Victory 


model Von Duprins of sturdy malleable iron have taken pun- 
ishment at the busy exits of schools, war plants, hospitals. 


On many a door they have been operated almost constantly, 
twenty-four hours a day, for more than three years. 


One of these days the post-war Von Duprins, brilliant in 


drop-forged bronze and brass, will be available. But in the 
meantime it is well to remember the superb job that the 
unpretentious, plain black Victory model devices have done. 


They have shown themselves to be thoroughly reliable, 


abundantly strong . . . truly husky war babies . . . and we are 
proud indeed to call them Von Duprins. 


& Con Duprin 


r DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Teaching Guides in Home Nursing 


Teaching guides are being prepared 
by the American Red Cross to assist 
instructors of high school and college 
courses of home nursing. Ready for use 
in fall classes, the guides will offer spe- 
cific suggestions for the conduct of class 
discussions, demonstrations and _prac- 
tice. The material is so arranged that 
each school may adapt it, with or with- 
out credit, to existing curriculums. 


Business Course for Veterans 


The University of Michigan has an- 
nounced a new course for veterans in 
how to own and run a business, which 
is said to be the first such course es- 
tablished by any major university. The 
first classes will start November 1 and 
will continue for sixteen weeks. Stu- 
dents may enter at four week intervals 
and three complete courses will be given 
each year. 

An Army survey disclosed that 550,- 
000 servicemen are planning to own 
their own businesses after the war. Of 
these, 58 per cent are interested in a 
retailing or service business. The course 
will be open to 100 students in the first 
class, certified to it by the university’s 
veterans’ service bureau. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Everyday Nutrition for School Children. By 
E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D. Suggestions for mak- 
ing the teaching of nutrition an integral part of 
the whole education program for schools in the 
South; not a text on nutrition, but an aid for 
teachers in planning a program. University, 
Ala.: Extension Division, University of Ala- 
bama. Single copies, 25 cents; 10 or more, 20 
cents each; 100 copies, 17 cents each. 


The Story of Blue Cross—On the Road to 
Better Health. By Louis H. Pink. The author 
describes the Blue Cross plan for hospital care 
as a vital link in social security, its rates and 
benefits, its relation to hospitals, its affiliated 
medical plans, its place in the national health 
program. Public Affairs Pamphlet 101. New 
York City 20: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. 10 cents. 


Take Your Place at the Peace Table. By Ed- 
ward L. Bernays. A guidebook to action in stir- 
ring up active public interest for a world se- 
curity organization based on mass psychology 
and a description of every known technic, 
strategy, tool, weapon and method of mass per- 
suasion. New York City: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Avenue. $1. 


School Consolidation and State Aid in Illinois. 
By Leon H. Weaver.A study for evaluating 
effects of state aid policies on consolidation of 
school units in Illinois and for investigating 
means by which and extent to which they can 
be used in the future to induce school consolida- 
tion. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois. 1944. 
$1.50, paper bound; $2, cloth bound. 


Forty-Fifth Annual Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, City of New York, Statistical 
Section, 1942-43. Prepared by the Bureau of 
Reference, Research and Statistics. A 280 page 
printed volume containing statistical information 
on regular day schools, other than regular day 
school activities, evening schools, extension ac- 
tivities, teaching and supervising personnel. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Board of Education, City of 
New York, 110 Livingston Street. 
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Photograpb—Courtesy of St, Vincent’s Orphanage, Chicago and the Chicago Sun, 


When these lovely youngsters want more milk 
their wish is quickly granted. 








Happily they are not affected by wartime shortages. They have plenty 
of fresh milk daily—and their shiny CRUSADER tumblers were pur- 
chased long before the war. 


CRUSADER Wares give many extra years of constant service — little 
wonder that a host of executives in leading institutions, hospitals, hotels 
and restaurants agree that their CRUSADER installations show ex- 
tremely low operating costs. 


Keen buyers want more CRUSADER Stainless utensils as quickly as they 
are available. 


Anticipate YOUR needs and place your order NOW for shipment as 
materials are released. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., WOODHAVEN 21, N.Y. 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


Dr. Virgil Rogers of Lake Forest, Ill., 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Harold V. Hager, former principal of 
West Junior High School, Binghamton, 
N. Y., and now assistant superintendent 
of schools at Oneonta, N. Y., has been 
named superintendent of schools at 
Oneonta, succeeding George J. Dann, 
who has retired. 


Omer Carmichael, superintendent of 
schools at Lynchburg, Va., for thirteen 
years, has resigned to become superin- 
tendent of schools at Louisville, Ky. 


Carl C. Byers has been reappointed 
superintendent of the school district at 
Parma, Ohio, for a term of five years 
beginning July 1. 

Eddy Webb, superintendent of Lin- 
coln County schools in Colorado, has 
resigned to accept a position as an as- 
sistant field director with the Red Cross. 

William J. Small, deputy superintend- 
ent of schools in charge of vocational 
education at Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 















Special Gymnasium 
Floor Treatment 











The primary requisite of indoor athletics is a good 
floor, properly prepared with a finish especially de- 


signed for gymnasium use. 
g &° 


fy } An improperly finished floor presents an obstacle to 
GF . fast play and creates an accident hazard costly to 
6 a ‘9 both player and school. 
* FD 
) Outined below in the order of their 
importance is a check-list of the char- 
r\ acteristics a good gym floor finish must 


have: 





/ ¥v LOW SLIP HAZARD 
v LONG WEAR 


V EASY APPLICATION and MAINTENANCE 


HIGH RESISTANCE TO FRICTION HEAT 


and RUBBER BURNS 


V HIGH RESISTANCE TO PERSPIRATIONAL 
ACIDS, ALKALIES and ALCOHOL 


LUSTROUS BEAUTY 


ty | DEMAND ALL SIX! 


DUBUQUE 
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been appointed superintendent of schools 
effective August 1. 


William N. Atkinson, dean of the 
junior college at Jackson, Mich., has 
been given the added duties of assistant 
superintendent of schools. 


Dwight H. Rich, principal of Eastern 
High School in Lansing, Mich., since 
1928, has been appointed superintendent 
of schools there to succeed Dr. John W. 
Sexton, who will retire August 1. 


W. Frank Warren has been unani- 
mously reelected superintendent by the 
board of education of Durham, N. C., 
for another two year term. Mr. Warren 
has served in that post for twelve years. 
Previously he was principal of Durham 
High School for seven years. 


Principals 


Frances Gibson Wallace has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Eloise R. Tremain as 
principal of Ferry Hall at Lake Forest, 
Ill. Miss Tremain resigned after serv 
ing as the school’s head since 1918. 


Wendall Harding, principal of Waits 
field High School, Waitsfeld, Vt., has 
been elected principal of Fair Haven 
High School, Fair Haven, Vt., and will 
assume his new duties in September. 
He succeeds Walter D. Gallagher who 
will be superintendent of schools in the 
south district of Washington County, 
Vermont. 


Marvin P. Forker, superintendent of 
schools at Cherryvale, Kan., was elected 
principal of Roosevelt Junior High 
School at Topeka, Kan. He succeeds 
Elmer G. Parsons who is retiring. 


Wentworth W. Rogers, principal of 
Stratford High School, Stratford, Conn.., 
for twenty-six years, will retire to live in 
California. 


George E. Mortensen has retired as 
principal of Castlemont High School at 
Oakland, Calif. 


Amanda Nelson, principal of Willard 
Street School, Jamestown, N. Y., for the 
last thirty-four years, has _ resigned. 
Meade G. Anderson, who has been 
teaching in Hamburg, N. Y., has been 
appointed to fill the position. 


Henry C. Ducker, principal of Steele 
School, Baldwin, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed principal of Baldwin High 
School, succeeding Morton C. Collister. 


Miscellaneous 


Laurentine B. Collins, director of 
school-community relations of Detroit, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Women’s Commission on Physical Fit- 
ness by John B. Kelly, head of the Na- 
tional Physical Fitness Committee. The 
women’s commission of 45 members re- 
cently held its first meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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— IT PAYS TO KEEP UP YOUR LIGHTING, TOO! — 


Good house-keeping is just good business! Dust and dirt on your light- 
ing fixtures can cut your light as much as 50%; rob you of 20% in only 


six months. Burned-out lamps not only mean less light but help create 









a “don’t care” impression. 


Get full value from your lighting ... get all the light you pay for. Have 
your fixtures cleaned regularly. But even more important for lighting 
value, replace burned-out lamps promptly. And be sure the lamps 

are G-E! Because the constant aim of G-E lamp research is 


to make G-E lamps... 





Hear the G-E radio programs: “The 
G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 
10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World 
Today” news, Monday through 
Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS; 
“The G-E Houseparty,” Monday 
through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
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Dr. C. R. Morey, chairman of the de- 
partment of art and archeology, Prince- 
ton University, has been appointed chief 
of Information and Cultural Activities 
for O.W.I. in Rome. In addition to 
administering the O.W.I. program to 
inform the Italian people about America 
and the American war effort, Doctor 
Morey will devote much of his time to 
reestablishing the war-disrupted contacts 
among professional, scientific and cul- 
tural organizations in Italy and America. 


Dr. L. D. Haskew has been appointed 
executive secretary of the committee on 
teacher education of the American Coun- 


cil on Education. Doctor Haskew is on 
leave from his post as director of teacher 
education at Emory University and will 
have his new office in New York. 


Frank P. Nagel, a school custodian in 
St. Louis for twenty-eight years, has 
been named to the board of education 
in St. Louis. 


Lawrence L. Bethel, director of New 
Haven Y.M.C.A. Junior College, New 
Haven, Conn., has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges for 1945-46. Balloting 
was done by mail following cancellation 
of the annual meeting. 











ey 78 it easy , 
early hind, 


that’s no worm. 


Look, Mr. Early Bird, we really don't mind if you fly away with 
just that one little piece of Hyloplate—that is, we don't mind if 
you really need a blackboard for all the little Early Birds. But, 
please, Mr. Early Bird, please don't waste it because what with the 


war and all, we're not quite as spry on shipments as we used to be. 


Think, Mr. Early Bird, think about Jim Wallace, superintendent 
down at Goper Hollow. Jim's been waiting patiently (well, pretty 
patiently), almost two months for his Hyloplate, and if we don't 
send him his blackboard pretty quick, he's going to be off us for 
life—which would be very bad, Mr. Early Bird, because he's young 
yet and might be supt. for years and years. 


What's that, Mr. Early Bird? . . . Oh, so you WEREN'T going to 
fly away with that piece of Hyloplate after all? ... You say you 
were JUST WAVING IT to let all the other superintendents know 
they should order THEIR Hyloplate earlier this year? That's dif- 
ferent, Mr. Early Bird, thanks! We're really obliged to you be- 


cause that's what WE were going to tell them. Dept. NS-55 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


"Specify Hyloplate Blackboard—it has no equal” — 
available through leading schoo! supply distributors. 


Manufacturers ° Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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In the Colleges 


The Rev. Donald J. Cowling will re- 
tire September 1 from the presidency of 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
after an administration of thirty-six years. 


Howard McDonald, superintendent of 
schools at Salt Lake City, Utah, will 
become president of Brigham Young 
University July 1. He will succeed Dr. 
Franklin S. Harris who has been ap- 
pointed president of Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. 


Lieut. Harold O. Soderquist, who has 
been in charge of the V-12 Navy Ofh- 
cers Training Program at State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., has returned to 
Wayne University as professor of edu- 
cation and counselor to returned service- 
men in the college of education. 


Dr. David D. Henry, executive vice 
president of Wayne University, was re- 
cently appointed president of the execu- 
tive board of the International Institute, 
Inc., an organization established to pro- 
vide an information, service and assem- 
bly center for people of all nationalities 
and races and to promote the welfare 
of the foreign-born population and their 
families. 


Irwin Edman, professor of philosophy 
at Columbia University, left in April 
for Brazil, where he has accepted a 
visiting professorship in philosophy at 
the National University in Rio de 
Janeiro. His trip is sponsored jointly by 
the Brazilian Government and the De- 
partment of State of the United States. 


Dr. Ernest Bernbaum, professor of 
English for twenty-nine years at the 


|. University of Illinois, will resign Sep- 


tember 1 in protest against the univer- 
sity’s “emphasis on technological, voca- 
tional and material interests to the neg- 
lect of cultural values.” His resignation 
comes two years before the retirement 
age. 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton, famous 
physicist of the University of Chicago, is 
to be chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 


Deaths 


Dr. Henry C. Morrison, 73, professor 
emeritus of education at the University 
of Chicago, died at his home recently 
following a heart attack. Doctor Mor- 
rison was the originator of the Morrison 
Plan of unit teaching which eliminates 
lesson assignments and substitutes long 
unit and comprehensive assignments. 
The plan is described in his book, “Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School.” Doctor Morrison was state su- 
perintendent of public instruction in 
New Hampshire and assistant secretary 
of the state board of education in Con- 
necticut before he went to Chicago in 
1918 as teacher and supervisor of the 
university’s grade and high schools. 
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@ Auditorium, Keefe Avenue School, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, after it had 

been decorated according to the prin- 
ciples of COLOR DYNAMICS. 


OW DOES the use of warm or cool 
colors assist concentration, energy 
and morale among teachers and pupils? 


What is the effect of a single wall of 
cool, refreshing green upon their 
eyes, muscles and nerves? 


How can a square class room or study 
hall be made to look less monotonous 
—long, narrow rooms or corridors be 
made to seem better proportioned? 


Pittsburgh’s newscience of COLOR 
DYNAMICS gives you accurate an- 
swers. COLOR DYNAMICS is based 
upon the fundamental laws of the 
energy in color. Medical men and 


Color Dynamics 


Pittsburgh’s new science, based upon human reactions 
to the energy in color—is an invaluable aid to teachers 
and pupils alike. 


students of psychology recognize its 
influence upon normal human beings. 


By the purposeful use of this energy, 
school rooms can be given color ar- 
rangements in keeping with the activi- 
ties for which the rooms are used. Class 
rooms and study halls can be painted 
to lessen eye fatigue and stimulate 
activity. Libraries to suggest peace and 
quiet. Foyers to be friendlier 

and more inviting. Rest 

rooms, assembly rooms, cafe- 

terias to be more cheerful 

and relaxing. 


Color Dynamics can also 
be used to create practical 


optical illusions—to make rooms seem 
more spacious and attractive, halls 
wider and lighter. 


When next you order paint, specify 
Pittsburgh. Enriched with “Vitolized 
Oils”, Pittsburgh Paints stay live, 
tough, elastic—provide long-lasting 
paint protection! 


You'll find the fascinating 
story of COLOR DYNAMICS 
explained in our new book. 
Write for your FREE copy— 
today! Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Paint Division, 
Dept. NS-5, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


AINTS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH 


STANDS FOR 


QUALITY PAINT 


AND GLASS 
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SOUND FAITHFULLY RECORDED FOR SELF-CRITICISM 


v 





Fairchild 
Portable Recorder 


ut eer" 3 a lU; isaom consi ists in being Ww ise in Se 


The time to measure the cost against the quality and the 
use of sound equipment is before you buy — not after. 

Decide wisely. Know whether you're buying 60% to 
70% of perfection in sound reproduction — to secure a low 
initial price tag. Or whether you're buying full naturalness 
at a higher initial cost — but a lower per-year outlay for 
the far easier-to-live-with quality and the far longer life 
of a Fairchild Portable Recorder. 

Base your buying decision on scientific measurement — 
not upon an approximate hearing basis. Fairchild, like all 
responsible manufacturers, demonstrates the performance of 
its recording equipment upon carefully determined curves 
and light patterns that show frequency response, distortion 
content and other measurements of the basic units as well 








Theodore Roosevelt 


as overall characteristics. And Fairchild extends the life of its 
equipment by adapting all design advances to existing units. 

Remember always, the true value of sound equipment as 
an educational medium for self-criticism of speech, modern 
language, drama and music depends entirely upon its ability 
to reproduce the original sound with absolute naturalness. 

Obviously, any recording that falls short of naturalness 
has no place in the classroom — and represents an educational 
investment of dubious value . . . and the double cost of 
ultimate replacement. 

Fairchild Portable Recorder descriptive and priority data 
are available. Address New York Office: 475—10th Avenue, 
New York 18; Plant: 88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 
1,N. Y. 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 





CAMERA 


AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
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Children MARCH out 
in time to cadence of Faraday System 


How is the fire alarm system in your school? Will it act surely, 
dependably, snstantly—in case of an emergency? Can you count 
on it implicitly to protect the lives of your students and teachers 
when the time comes? Let a Faraday communication consultant 
tell you about the sensational new Faraday Fire Alarm System 
which sounds in regular cadence to which children automati- 
cally keep step! 

There is a Faraday District Office near you where Faraday’s 
years of experience in audible electric signal systems is available 
to you on request. Whether you are planning a new school, or 
the modernizing of an old one, Faraday experts are eager to 
serve you. Call on them! 


Corporation. Extensions or replacement parts for existing Holtzer-Cabot systems are 


The signal systems business of Holtzer-Cabot has been acquired by Faraday Electric 
obtainable from the Stanley & Patterson Division of Faraday Electric Corporation. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON DIVISION 





REG.U.S 






Faraday Fire Alarm Control! Panel 


Faraday Fire Alarm Systems are com- 
plete, modern, efficient. They include all 
equipment—fire alarm stations, sound- 
ing devices and control panels—with all 
necessary engineering service to plan 
and install adequate fire signal protec- 
tion in large or small schools. Complete 
details in the new Faraday Catalog 
No. 1044. 


OF FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
434 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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IN CANADA: Burlec Limited, Toronto 13 





PAT. OFF. 


THE HOUSE OF SIGNAL SERVICE SINCE 1884 








hai for being so patient. 
Thanks for waiting. Thanks for 
understanding why we can’t yet 
offer you the new Royal Steel Fold- 
ing Chairs we'd like you to have 


right now. 


Until Victory is assured—our 
sleeves will stay rolled up on vital 
work for Uncle Sam. When the 
job is done, you can expect to see 
these famous Royal Chairs—with 
all the familiar features you’ve 


liked—plus new ones you'll like 


\ 





even more! The Royal Metal Mfg. 
Co., 175 North Michigan Ave., 








Chicago 1, Illinois. 


LINE OF TOMORROW 


Vetal Furniture Since '97 


Royal Steel Folding Chairs + Royalchnome~ © Royal Housewares 
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It’s a large, service-minded family, including as it does every requisite type of floor wax— 
put up in quantities that best serve the individual needs of all users, from the smallest to 
the largest. All Finnell Waxes, both Spirit and Water types, are processed in Finnell’s 
own laboratories—assuring consistently dependable quality throughout the line. And that 
quality is the same today as before the war, for Finnell Waxes still are available in their 
original formulae containing genuine wear-resisting Carnauba Wax. The greater genuine 
wax content of these prime products actually seals the floor surface with a tough, non- 


skid film. For maximum protection and minimum maintenance, choose Finnell-Processed 
Waxes, made especially for heavy traffic areas. 










Glinnell-Processed SPIRIT WAXES Glinnell-Processed WATER WAXES 
Finnell-Kote, A Solid Wax Fino-Gloss Standard 


Finnell Liquid Kote Fino-Gloss Water-Resisting 
Finnell Cream Kote Fino-Gloss Waterproof 
Finnell Paste Wax Fino-Gloss Non-Skid 


Finnell Liquid Wax Al Fino-Gloss Concentrate 
by er eS so . 


Sanax Wax Cleaner 
(Leaves thin, non-skid wax film) 


Solarbrite Scrub Soap 


(Safely removes wax) 


To give an example of the wide range of quantities in which Finnell Waxes 
are put up, Finnell Liquid Kote comes in 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon containers. 
For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 205 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Pioneers and Specialists in aie 


PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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“No Wonder the Pictures Are So 


A prominent educator made 
the above remark recently af- 
ter learning how carefully 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens 


are made. 


The specially selected plastic- 
coated fabric in Da-Lite screens 
is snow-white and therefore 
absolutely neutral in reflecting 
the true colors of colored pic- 
tures. The surface is covered 
uniformly, by Da-Lite’s exclu- 
sive process, with millions of 
tiny glass beads of highest 


CHALLENGER MODEL 


sare size (for vertical slides) locks automatically at 
rectangular size (for movies) 


BRIGHT and CLEAR!” 


quality. Da-Lite’s method of 
beading screen fabric results 
in maximum light reflection 
over the entire picture area. 
It also assures firm adherence 
of the beads to the fabric. 


Ask your visual education 
dealer for time-proved glass- 
beaded screens, available in 
many styles and sizes for all 
requirements. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 5TNS, 2711-23 N. Crawford Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 













































Only education can pre- 
pare the next generation 
to merit the sacrifices 
made by this one. The 
heart of your postwar 
elementary school must 
he its library. 


@ The library in Elmira Grade School No. 5, 
Elmira, New York is equipped to meet the chal- 
lenge to postwar education. Reading and study 
must be made attractive from the first days of school attend- 
ance—must be scaled to the youngest reader. The Gaylord 
Sloping Top Tables and Benches illustrated are conducive 
to a desire to study. They allow for the youngest students’ 
natural desire to enter this strange new world of books in 
the company of newly-formed friends—by providing con- 
tinuous seating and study areas. They insure good handling 
of the books by their carefully designed sloping surface, 
which minimizes handling. They are warm and attractive, 
and are built to last through many generations of use. Their 
versatility in arrangement makes them a first consideration 
when specifying for the postwar library. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BROS., INC. 


(riginator 
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New living, moving worlds of sound, motion and color are 
brought to our very classrooms through 16 mm. sound films! 
Vivid and exactimpressions are etched deeply into the minds 
of our students through both the ear and eye. Social horizons 
ore widened without leaving the classroom. The scope of this 
unique type of “field trip” is limitless. History, government, 
industry, human relationships . . . are presented authentically 
and dramatically! Educators recognize that 16 mm. motion 
pictures are essential to the development of tomorrow's CITI- 
ZEN OF THE WORLD. 


Although Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors may not be available 


A General Precision Equipmé 
Corporation Subsidiaty™ 
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to you until our war efforts are completed—now is the time 
to lay the groundwork for your visual education program. In 
this connection, an unusually interesting and informative story 
entitled “What Will Happen in the Movies the Day War is 
Over..." is being distributed in attractive booklet form by 
the Ampro Corporation. Write today for your FREE copy. 


CORPORATION 


Precision Ciné Equipment 


AMPRO 


Chicago 18, Illinois 
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1-2-3 is Mixing It 
on All Fronts 





samara the feomn in eniform are mixing it, 1-2-3 MIXER 
is mixing it beside them. Most of the 1-2-3 “output’ is on 
the “input” with the G.I. Joes. That’s why you may not 
be getting as much as you'd like to right now, 

The tantalizing tartness of this famous MIXER’S 3 
populer flavors will soon return in greater supply with 
@ record of service on its own bottle fronts. Look for 
more of this time-saver, waste, mess, and fuss eliminator 
sas soon as the Nip and the Jerry have gone bye-bye! 





‘Ordinary method and Natural flavor from The original formula 
ingredients for pack- oil of California and new method cre- 
aging te obtainatart lemons — the plus ated by One Two 


flavor or sour base. flavor! Three Company in 
1939... with the plus 
flavor... 


(CAUTION: Bere of imite- F Quart 

tions 1-2-3 Mi FREE: of 1-2-3 nN 

ts the original | 2-Dottle -t —y EF : ca 
ee 


necks from or write any authorized 
for the patent No. 1,731, 153 to make tributer or — 

eure you are getting the 

the assurance of the right quality. 
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THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 
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HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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The fine record of East Aurora boys 
and girls in college, in the armed 
services and in business provides 
ample evidence of a thoughtful, con- 
structive type of school administra- 
tion in which Kardex is playing an 
essential role. 

As Mr. Barber says, his Kardex 
Pupil History Records serve him 
daily in many phases of his work. 
Clearly and compactly they present 
essential data on all subjects of each 
student’s school life, so that the 
principal can make helpful decisions 
and talk authoritatively with pupils, 
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parents and prospective employers. 

Not only does the executive have 
complete information instantly avail- 
able in Kardex. These systems also 


EDR NER 


A ; & 
bi 
ae We | ee 


simplify the routine work of record- 
keeping, promoting a degree of ac- 
curacy and speed that saves many 
hours of staff labor. 


s ASK FOR “School Administration—Records and Equipment”—76 pages of 
helpful ideas, including records such as the Pupil History pictured. It’s free. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC. 





* 


* 


Beautiful solid SEND FOR 
OUR FREE 

ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 

TODAY 

n- 


dividual nameplates * 
are embossed in 23 
kt. gold. 


Many styles 
and sizes to 


walnut shield 
plaques with 
simulated bronze 


headings including 
school's name. 


meet every 

school's needs 

as to number of 

nameplates to be 

accommodated. 

Gold casualty stars 
provided. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
36 EAST 22nd ST. NEW YORK 10, WN. Y. 


Destroy Obnoxious Odors 
with Oakite TRI-SAN! 


Persistent, obnoxious odors are quickly 
and effectively destroyed when the rec- 
ommended solution of Oakite TRI-SAN 
is applied to odor-harboring surfaces or 
areas. 

Because it’s odorless itself, it can’t 
leave an after-odor . . . doesn’t simply 
disguise one odor by masking over with 
another. In one simple, simultaneous op- 
eration, Oakite TRI-SAN deodorizes... 

















MODERN in 
DESIGN 


GUARANTEED 
PERFORMANCE 
Special thermometer 
built into cabinet in- 


dicates the kiln tem- 
perature. 


Provided with two switches, one for low heat and 
the other for temperatures up to 2000 degrees F. 
A pilot light to show when the heaters are on 


and a removable shelf are provided at no addi- 
tional cost. 


Operates on 110 volts, house current and costs 
less than 5 cents per operating hour. 

No. 7001 (Illustrated) interior size 5 x 54% x 6 
i . thatened dakoke shes ebakwed Price $55.00 


THE ELECTRIC HOTPACK CO., Inc. 
1225-29 COTTMAN ST., FOX CHASE, PA. | 














disinfects . . . removes light soil. Eco- 
nomical? YES—a solution of one ounce 
in a gallon of water costs only a cent! 


WRITE today for FREE, 20-page de- 
scriptive booklet. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,2&D Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Technical Service Representotives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States ond Canada 
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McArthur School Towels — 

the Super-Turk and Super-Gym — 
are gentle to the skin yet rugged 
enough to give season after season of 
service. Ready — when victory 
comes — to put new economy 
and efficiency into your school locker 


rooms. Write for the McArthur 





School Plan now. 
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They Will be Proud © 


““ A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY now faces Education,” 
A writes Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State of Wyoming —“that of pre- 
serving the peace which is being won at such sacrifice 
on the battlefields by young people who so recently 
were enrolled in our schools. 

“Squarely on the shoulders of those left behind has 
been placed the task of planning a future of which 
they will be proud—the planning of a more abundant 
life, free from those discordant forces which, in the 
excitement of the aftermath of war, will attempt 
to creep in and threaten the democracy upon which 
depends the economic and social welfare of our 
country. 

“As never before, pupils in our schools need to read 
widely if they are to think clearly on many and 
varied topics. Because The Reader's Digest presents 
up-to-the-month information on current events and 
personalities, this publication has come to be a valuable 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Readers Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y- 
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and widely used supplement to our reading in many 
high-school and lower-grade classes. 

“So long as it maintains present high standards in 
the material presented, and so long as it continues to 
present both sides of the controversial subjects, The 
Reader's Digest remains an incentive to further ac- 
quaintance with good literature, particularly in the 
field of social studies and related courses, and a valu- 
able aid to the development of good citizenship.” 

Thousands of teachers daily endorse the principles 
expressed by Dr. Anderson, using in 70,000 classrooms 
throughout the United States The Reader's Digest and 
its supplementary educational material—including the 
special 16-page insert of reading and vocabulary exer- 
cises, and the 24-page “Teaching Guide.” 

To those teachers, The Reader's Digest gives service 
of constant value, helping them to prepare their stu- 
dents to play an intelligent part in “a future of which 
they will be proud.” 
























CLEANSE 


OSE 
SANA-SASS ALL-PURT VERY CLEAN! 


_— but safe, fast and harmless, Sana-Sass concentrated liquid cleanser does its work quickly, at less 
cost, and with absolute satisfaction on every cleaning job. 


Flushing deep-seated dirt and grime from every surface, Sana-Sass leaves original finishes bright and new. 
Instantly soluble in hot or cold water, requiring only a single rinse, leaving no streaks, white spots or oily, 
soapy film, Sana-Sass can be safely used on any surface clear water won’t harm. 


Premium quality, low-cost, all-purpose Sana-Sass will banish every cleaning problem — Instantly! 


LET SANA-SASS 


PROVE ITSELF 
Write NOW for a trial gallon! 


CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES, DIV. 


h | CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. | 
1470 S. VANDEVENTER...ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 








in stock!! 
ready to ship 


4 RVES For science laboratory-classrooms . . . Hamilton's All-Purpose 4-student 
table, equipped with service outlets, double cupboards, removable equip- 
ment trays and roomy knee-spaces. Four students can work efficiently at 
this table, either individually or as partners. Or order a combination of 
two 4-student tables, with soapstone sink 







between, to accommodate an 8-student 
set-up for combined science. Ideal 
where space is a factor! 


HAMILTON SERVES 


8 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 5 T U D 3 a | $ 








ae - - Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
NS 5-45 - “ Two Rivers, Wis. 


Please send ful! details on All-Purpose Science Equipment 


| ales gr CRS renens 
Address wea 


City... yu” a a Nai ais 
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ILLUSTRATED LECTURES...Custom-Tailored to the Audience 


Slide-illustrated lectures, using the Bausch & Lomb “B” 

Balopticon, can be suited exactly to the needs of the 

audience or student group. Sections of the talk may be 

~~ dropped out at will, re-arranged, new material added, 

\ 3 the talk speeded up or slowed down, without distraction. 
py 


ax) ~ 
' To the advantage of slide illustration of lectures, the 





Bausch & Lomb Balopticon brings unmatched projec- 
tion performance. In this model an improved, more 
efficient condenser lens system makes possible the pro- 
jection of clear, brilliant screen images under practi- 
cally daylight conditions. The B&L projection lens 
provides pictures that are critically sharp from edge to 
edge of the screen. Ruggedly built and designed for 
simplicity of operation, the Bausch & Lomb “B” Balop- 





ticon for slide illustrated lectures is well suited to 
classroom use. Preference rating required for delivery. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, New York. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 


MAKERS OF OPTICAL GLASS AND A COMPLETE LINE OF OPTICAL ESTABLISH Fis 3) 1853 


INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, IN- 
DUSTRY, AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION AND CONSERVATION 


™ . 
oe | 
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Yes, from any angle Hillyard Floor Treat- 
ments SAVE YOUR FLOORS, they give 
surface protection, non-slipperyness, long 
wearing, easy maintenance and are eco- 
nomical. In every classification Hillyard’s 
Floor Treatments, Seals, Finishes, Waxes, 
Cleaners and Sanitation Materials give com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Besides the extra quality and value in its 
products Hillyards maintain a Nation-wide 
Service of Floor Treatment Engineers .. . 
there is one in your community and his 
advice is freely given on any floor treat- 
ment or maintenance problem. Call or 
wire us today. 


If you have not received a copy of Hill- 
yard’s new book “Floor Job Specifications,” 
write for your copy today, it is FREE and 
full of real help on economical Floor 
Treatment, showing proper materials and 
labor-saving methods. 





OSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ALWAYS Play Safe! 


pLAY UNIVERSAL ano You 


& AFE, econemical, comfortable seating for every 
outdoor or indoor event. Portable bleachers of wood 
or steel —easy to move and store — designed to 
give maximum comfort with a minimum loss of 
space. Universal Fold-A-Way and Roll-A-Way Gym- 
nasium Stands are ideal for indoor seating. They 
permit the seating of large crowds for the big games 
yet, when the stands are not in use, all gymnasium 
floor space can be utilized. 





UNIVERSAL PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS 
Economical outdoor and indoor seating. 


~ ae -_— i OU zi 6 = 





6). i Aw ae ft 
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UNIVERSAL Roll-A-Way GYMNASIUM 


UNIVERSAL PORTABLE STEEL ~ UNIVERSAL Fold-A-Way GYMNASIUM 


BLEACHERS . . . for indoor and outdoor use. STAND . . . space-saving indoor seating. STAND . . . compact, attractive indoor seating. 
WRITE TODAY! Universal will be glad to quote estimates and budget figures for 
PLEASE ADDRESS DEPT. E-6 your post-wer seating. 


Univevsatk BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for 30 Years ILLINOIS 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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Get a Quicker, Safer Finish with 


Best for Schools 


The nearest thing to an absolutely 
non-slip waxed floor surface is one 
that is finished with Sun Ray Wool- 
ers. These patented, scientifically 
tailored woolers have radially-placed 
strands that rotate at right angles to 


the work, removing excess wax 


Steel Wool Products 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY 
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quicker, and hardening the film so 
effectively that slipperiness is reduced 
to a minimum. This is true whether 
the floors are wood, linoleum, rubber 
ot mastic. Just one operation cleans, 
dry-scrubs and polishes—a big saving 


in labor and wax. Sun Ray can be suc- 


Nam 


© LONDON, OHIO 


Institutio 


Ciey @ Semte J t aoe N65 


cessfully used with a fibre brush on 
all disc-type floor machines. Finish 
your floors the safe and economical 
Sun Ray Wooler Way! 


INSTANT APPLICATION 
Simply lay the Sun Ra 
Wooler on the floor, tilt 
the machine and wheel it 
into position over the 
wooler, allowing brush to 
rest centrally on the pad. 
That is all there is to it— 
with any disc-type floor 
machine! 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY, LONDON, OHIO 


Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radial strands 
save time and money and make floors safer. 


3 








AGE FENCE 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





CAN Ge Had 


@ For many school properties, fence protection is a safety 
necessity — a protector of lives and a control over student 
activities. If you do not have this security but have proper priori- 
ties you can have a sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. Consult the 
experienced Page Fence erectors near you about new fencing, 
repairs and moving. No obligation for cost estimates. Write for 
FENCE FACTS and we will also send name of Association member 
nearest you. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: 
Monessen, Pennsylvania. 

PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








WHEN CAN WE GET AN ) 


ADVANCE 2 








“What an Outstanding 


LABORATORY!" 


—You Can Have One, Too 


“Outstanding”—that’s the’ comment you invari- 
ably hear when Kewaunee Engineers have com- 
pleted the installation of— 


Seuwiiee’ 


CASES, CABINETS AND FURNITURE 


Three factors make Kewaunee Laboratories “outstanding.” 


First—Kewaunee has had 40 years of experience in 
the designing and production of fine quality furniture 
for America’s most famous Laboratories. 


Second—Kewaunee Engineers are always in close touch 
with Laboratory Problems and benefit by the helpful 
counsel of America’s leading Laboratory Technicians. 
That’s why Kewaunee Equipment insures top efficiency 
through time-saving conveniences. 


Third—Kewaunee’s Unit Assembly Plan not only lowers 
production costs, but gives that uniform, streamlined 
appearance so “outstanding” in the finished job. 


Write us your requirements. Addresa— 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





Heucuiced yy Ce: | 


Res C.G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cites 




















Here's your answer,—we are making 
limited shipments on orders approved 
by WPB. Send for literature and in- 
structions on how to apply for WPB 
approval. 


ADVANCE 
Lowboy’ 


1 
MACHINE 


DOES 4 JOBS 
1. Scrub 
—_ orders 2. Stee Wools 
will rate first - Waxes 
shipment 4. Polishes 
.-—'.iet_<—__— °° | | 
| “a ’ ELECTRIC 
’ 
|! ADVANCE Lowboy FLOOR MACHINES 
Advance Machine Company, 2515 SE 4th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Tell me all about the Advance “Lowboy.” ! 
| Print Name - : 
ioe 
Address ;, 44 omttte Lar | 
Se cuheietathceichctlinens Gia atesiahtiataiilipeiintatetincemnnntiietiinesidinnadsed’ iihabanndie weil 















Like a watch, a lock is no better than its internal mechanism. 
True, most all Self-Locking Shackle Locks look more or less 
alike—but when it comes to quality and construction of the 
inside working parts, that is where there is a difference. 

If you could look inside of a National Lock Shackle Lock, 
you would find the reason why they give years of faithful 
service. You would see precision made parts, and the heavy 
rust-proof case that houses these parts made of double, steel 
construction. Though of superior construction, National 
Locks cost no more than ordinary locks. 


Order Now for Fall Delivery 


No. 264 (Top left). A heavy duty Master-Keyed Shackle Lock. Double 
Steel Case construction with full 5/16” diameter shackle. Master key 


permits immediate access to each locker by authorized 
custodian. 
No, 265 (Top right). Same top quality construction as 
lock described above except without master-key feature. 
Available under MRO priority when in 
accordance with CMP Regulation No. 5A. 
Lock Division ° ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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First in the field to receive the Army-Navy “‘E”’ 
. - « Among firms building bus bodies for 


mounting on standard chassis, Superior is the first bus body 
manufacturer in the country to receive the Army-Navy “‘E” 


for Excellence in war production. 


Superior Coach Corporation has 
been credited with many “firsts” 
in the school and other transporta- 
tion fields, including the pioneering 
of the ALL-STEEL SAFETY School 
Coach. But none has been so im- 
portant to the men and women of 
this organization as the achieve- 
ment symbolized by the Army- 
Navy “E” pennant, which now flies 
over the plant. It represents a sup- 




















SCHOOL COACH BODIES 
PASSENGER COACH BODIES 
SIGNAL CORPS VAN BODIES 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT VAN BODIES 


ROCKET LAUNCHERS 
AMMUNITION BOXES 


RADIO EQUIPMENT INSTALLATIONS 


AMBULANCES 
TECHNICAL MOBILE SHOP BODIES 
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port to our fighting men which 
will be continued wholeheartedly — 
however near the final victory — as 
long as it’s needed. 


This award is mentioned here as 
evidence of Superior’s constant 
effort to serve better . . . whether 
it be the nation at war, or the na- 
tion’s schools. Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 

















It’s Simpler, Safer, and a Lot More Fun to Work 


with X-ACTO Knives in Shop, Lab, or Studio 





HELP STUDENTS DO BETTER WORK; 
LESS SPOILAGE, MORE ENJOYMENT 








Keep Interest Alive... X-ACTO KNIVES ARE SMARTER 


p " 8 scientifically designed 
Avoid Discouragement blades— removable, inter- 

————— changeable, prow ‘de the right 
shape for the .nost delicate 


X-ACTO KNIVES ARE SHARPER an Glade tie 


Made of finest surgical steel, 
specially tempered, precision- 
ae cae detalii X-ACTO KNIVES ARE INEXPENSIVE 
blades cut more easily, avoid Single knives, 50¢; with 5 
extra blades, $1. (No. 1 or 
No. 2 handle.) Extra blades, 
in packages of 5 (one kind or 
assorted) 50°. 3-Knife Sets in 
wooden chest, $3.50 and $5. 


slipping. Paper, leather, wood, 
rubber . . . X-acto takes them 
all in easy stride. 


X-ACTO KNIVES ARE SURER 








NEW USES EVERY DAY 


X-acto has been 
called the “knife of 
a@ myriad uses’. Be- 
im” sides the usual tasks 
in modelmaking, art 
3 and craft work, a high 
Hii school teacher writes 
that he uses X-acto 
for dissecting animals in Biology 
laboratory. You'll find your own 
special uses too for this handy, 
all-round helper. 
Write on your school letterhead 
for information, catalog, sample 
offer and free copies of these 


HELPFUL “HOW TO” BOOKLETS 

1— How to Build Scale Model 
Planes 

2 — Whittler’s and Woodcrafter’s 
Handbook 


3 — Twelve Technics—The Knife 
as a Drawing Instrument 


4 — Commercial Artists’ Handbook 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., NewYork 16,N.Y. 





Bulldog-grip handles fit the 
hand easily, hold blades 
firmly so they can’t fold under 
..- give better cutting control. 











X-aCTO 10: 


At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available write us direct 

















— Where is the Carter 


A WELL trained office worker can put her finger 
on any desired correspondence in seconds . . . yet 
your star graduate, the girl who walked off with 
top honors in typing and shorthand, may be com- 
pletely at a loss when her new employer asks her 
such a question. 


That is why, if your graduates are to take top 
honors in the business world, too, they should be 


Certificate courses and equipment are available for 


Company Contract ?__ 


20-40-60 and 80 periods of work. Write or call for 
the booklet and complete information now. 








i ‘ees ‘ eo 
Certificate of Proficiency 
= in Filing — | 

A wasted » Lsebruce Stakes aha 
oenpieret te”) and &* “ 
ee Fer, cul mworesfelty pore! & canpechgnome r 



















trained in at least the fundamentals of Indexing Aig, OER 

and Filing. Senin ere m 
Our booklet, “Indexing and Filing—Its Application i: 
and Practice” explains the subject simply . . . shows re 
you how you can improve your training methods fom 
by its addition to your courses. Co 











FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 


“ie THE YAWMAN 4»? FRBE MFG.(. “DEALERS | 


LARGER CiT YWH 
7 1040 JAY STREET ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. CREE 
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“He's looking at the Dean’s new Columbia Blinds” 


Crowds always gather and gape whenever new Columbia Venetian 
Blinds appear. Why? Well, because they're so good to look at, 
in the first place. And because their smoothly operating mechan- 
ism can be relied on to stay in top working order. In short, 


Columbia blinds are the best quality you can get for the money! 


Right now, supplies are very limited, so your present blinds may 
have to do for awhile. When the war is over, there again will be 
a wide selection of fine styles. And, when you consult your Columbia 
dealer, you can be assured of satisfaction, for every Columbia 


dealer is carefully chosen to handle installation and service. 


See Sweet's Architectural Catalogue for more complete information on Columbia products. 


WINDOW SHADES 
AND VENETIAN BLINDS 


THE COLUMBIA 


MILLS, Ine. . 225 FIFTH 


AVENUE, NEW yorx« 10, N. YY. 
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Automatic’s Wartime production 
of rapid fire ammunition for air- 
craft “‘cannon”’ requires high 
precision manufacture and more 

a, volume than ever. Only a fraction 
of normal production of Sharpeners has been 
authorized. Many of these are delivered on priority 
orders to the Armed Forces. Your patience and con- 
sideration during this period have been most 
appreciated. 

Dexter, Giant and Draftsman Sharpeners are the 
only models now in manufacture. Cutters and other 
replacement parts are available for prompt ship- 
ment. You may obtain improved service from your 
present Automatic Sharpeners by installing new cut- 
ters. Folder with full instructions on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER COMPANY 


Division of Spengler Loomis Mfg. Co. 58 E. Washington St. Chicago 2, Ill. 


e Za\\~° 
Z. DEXTER ? Bi DRAFTSMAN 











Automatic is 
@ working on new 
designs for Post- 
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These items and many more are the results of 
extensive planning and designing by our 
engineering specialists to give YOU the last 
word in efficiency and economy in YOUR 
post-war kitchen. We have been busy plan- 
ning for months, and when wartime restric- 
tions are lifted, you can depend on 
SOUTHERN for all the advantages of new 
design and construction. It’s not too early to 
consider your post-war replacement and 
modernization needs now. 





















We invite your inquiries and orders now for 
complete “Custom-Bilt by Southern” instal- 
lation and also individual items, scheduled for 
delivery when production can be resumed. 
Write us today. 












A few items are available now on WPB approval 


outhern EQUIPMENT CO. .<—»- MOP | cae 









t ¢ : : Southern” to you 
| S017 SOUTH 38TH STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI | iniividua mer 
| OFFICES: DENVER - DALLAS - MIAMI - BOSTON - PITTSBURGH 
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IN STEP 
WITH A 
FAST-MOVING WORLD 





1. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA... 


world’s best known reference library .. . 


treasury of man’s knowledge through the ¢ Educators everywhere know the value of Encyclo- 
ages ... 24 volumes . . . 500,000 indexed . y 
items of information. paedia Britannica as an easy-to-use source of authentic 





information. What you may not know, however, is 
that a careful plan of continuous annual revision en- 
ables the various Britannica publications to keep 


abreast of a changing world. 





¢ The 1945 printings — fresh and new — demonstrate 
2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR... 


for students of elementary and junior 


high schools . . . 12 volumes of facts, editing and preparation that has made Britannica the 
maps, pictures . . . 50,000 indexed items. 


even more clearly than ever before the flexibility of 


standard reference work of educators for generations. 





3. BRITANNICA Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., through 
WORLD ATLAS... its Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching 
a world at your fin- Films (formerly Eastman), now offers the fore- 


ger-tips . . . 126 full- ‘ ss . ‘ 
stivisenananile most collection of sound and silent motion pic- 


ical and trade statis- tures available for teaching purposes. We will 

tics charted, com- he. ateill ° snf ° b 

poved, indened. e glad to give you further, information about 
these films, and our new “Lease-to-Own” plans. 








E l di B : j 

4. seman ncyclopaedia Britannica 
BOOK OF THE YEAR... 
l-volume encyclopae- 
dia of 1944 world 
events . . . 1,000,000 
words ... entirely 
new from cover to 
cover. 


IMPRIMATUR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
































= —_———w ee er wr ee ee ee a 
| ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. ! 
Fer complete fa | 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. | 
Please send me information concerning the publications | ; 
formation on how have checked. No obligation, of course. 
the Britannica family | (Encyclopaedia Britannica (] Britannica Book of the Year | 
of publications will | © Britannica Junior (C Britannica Junior Units of Study | 
help your school, fill C Britannica World Aties _[(] Britannica Teaching Films | 
in and mail the at- |; pale ; 

ame © 
5. BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY tached coupon today. | ‘ | 
two complete sets, each containing 10 | Schoo! — +e | 
separately printed units of study material —_—- | Street ot wv | 
keyed to Britannica Junior . . . in- | x “g | 
valuable study booklets. City Zone State 
ase cente cess:sieinceb ies cj ents ets ann lth cath dim ails sl en mens Si slits ico din ees qin ei oul 
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Dirty weather won't affect these bindings! 


Snow and rain won’t harm the tough, impervious pyrox- 
ylin coatings of “‘Fabrikoid’’* and PX Cloth bookbinding 
materials. And soap and water will free these moisture- 
resistant Du Pont fabrics from dirt, grime and grease. 
These outstanding qualities can help you “‘sell’”’ tomor- 
row’s books! “‘Fabrikoid” and PX Cloth are off to war 
right now. We will be glad to supply you as soon as they 
become available. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Fabrics Division, Empire State Building, New York 1, 
New York. 


*FABRIKOID” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin coated and impregnated bookbinding material. 


DU PONT 
PX CLOTH 
““FABRIKOID“’ 


CUPOND 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--»- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


SAVE A LIFE—BE A BLOOD DONOR 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,NY 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 
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1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
FIVE FINE RESTAURANTS 
CENTRAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 
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MORE LIGWT FROM WAKEFIELD COMMODORES MEANS 


... impartial tests by Electrical Testing Laboratories., Inc., New York 
prove the COMMODORE utilizes 86% of the light from the bare bulb 


@ The COMMODORE gives more 
light than most indirect fixtures— 
and it’s the soft diffused light that 

eye specialists consider important 








and school administrators want in 


classrooms. 





This good-looking modern fixture 
not only makes work easier, but 
definitely aids class attitudes and 


concentration. 


Maintenance of COMMODORE 
units is particularly easy—Plaskon 





shades are much lighter and easier 
for custodians to handle. Make the 
COMMODORE part of your mod- 


ernization plans. Write us for details. 
Thinking about Fluorescent for postwar use? 
Wakefield makes several units suitable 
for school use; plans more. Talk to us. 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio. 














ALSO THE GRENADIER . . THE ADMIRAL . . THE COMMODORE + THE BEACON 
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Why GLASS is a 


até’ tor many uses 


in School Buildings 


More daylight . . . greater cleanliness . . . a surface that 
doesn’t need refinishing in spite of frequent soiling and 
washing—these characteristics of glass are good reasons 
why it is being specified more and more for new schools 
and for wider use in modernization of existing structures. 

The uses of glass in school buildings extend far beyond 


its importance in better daylighting. Your architect can 
show you many ways it can make your building more 
beautiful and more efficient. Discuss it with him. And for 
the right glass for every use, see your L*O-F Distributor. 
Libbey-OwensFord Glass Company, 2255 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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VITROLITE, colorful L*O-F struc- 
tural glass, is an ideal wall sur- 
face for shower rooms. Water 
won’t harm it, and it never needs 
refinishing. It keeps its lustrous, 
easy-to-clean surface. 


INSTRUCTIVE EXHIBITS along hall- 
ways increase students’ interest 
and pride in their work. Display 
the handiwork of art, mechanical 
drawing, manual training, home 
economics and other classes in 
cabinets with glass doors. Glass 
keeps exhibits clean, protects 
them from handling. 
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Public Address System 
Portable Type for Schools 
A versatile port- 
able public address 
system which the 
manufacturer 
claims is ideal for 
general school use 
has been announced. 
Administrators will 
appreciate the sim- 
plified system which 
can be set up and 
operated by persons 





without technical 
training. The am- 
plifier has full 30 watts’ output, two individually con- 
trolled microphone channels and tone control. 

A minimum priority rating of AA-5 is required; 
prompt delivery is guaranteed.—Allied Radio Corpora- 
tion, 833 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS428 


Plastic Slide Viewer 
Has Extra Large Lens 


Visual education departments will be interested in the 
new professional model Hollywood viewer which comes 
equipped with film tracks for 35 mm., 16 mm. and 8 
mm. film strips. The 14 inch ground and polished lens 
shows the entire picture in a 2 by 2 inch slide without 
cutting any corners. By means of a spiral groove molded 
into the lens mount, the lens can be focused with un- 
usual precision, states the manufacturer. 





Any thickness of 2 by 2 inch slides can be used in 
cardboard, glass or metal mounts. Thirty-five millimeter 
transparencies appear as large as they would if pro- 
jected to cover a screen 8 feet wide at a distance of 10 
feet. 

The viewer is convenient for individual study of 
slides, as it eliminates the necessity of darkening the 
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room and setting up projectors and screen.—Craftsmen’s 
Guild, 1668 North Van Ness Avenue, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS429 


Heavy-Weight Fluorescent Light 
Has Instant Starting Feature 


The _ instant 
starting fluores- 
cent light of the 
Guth Company 
has for two 
years been re- 
stricted to 
models having 
lightweight — fix- 
tures but schools 
may now obtain 
“Quick-Liter” in 
a heavyweight 
model. The light has a lateral ribbed reflector that pro- 
vides straighter and stronger fluorescent lighting installa- 
tions. The lateral ribs act like corrugations in a metal 
barrel, minimizing dents resulting from accidental blows 
or droppings. 

Quick-Liter operates at low and irregular voltages and 
under extreme temperature conditions. It is a combina- 
tion hot and cold cathode fixture. The fluorescent light 
is available in 2-40 and 4-40 watt fluorescent lamp sizes 
for 115 or 230 volt, 60 cycle A.C. operation —Edwin F. 
Guth Company, 2615 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS430 





Development of Jazz 
Traced in Victor Record Series 


Believing that jazz music as an American art form 
is worthy of study, RCA Victor has released six record 
albums devoted to “hot jazz” music. The 24 records 
present the outstanding performances of Louis Arm- 
strong and his orchestra, Benny Goodman’s trio and 
quartet, Lionel Hampton and his orchestra, Jelly Roll 
Morton’s Red Hot Peppers, McKinney’s Cotton Pickers 
and the quintet of the Hot Club of France. 

With each jazz album there is a comprehensive jazz 
booklet written by Charles E. Smith analyzing the men, 
their music and their position in the jazz field. 

In explaining the new series, Victor says: “Jazz music 
is the music with which the greater body of youths today 
is most familiar and in which they are most interested. 
Some teachers believe that a study course in jazz music 
may open the portals to classical music, for modern 
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EQUIPMENT! 


Yes, despite today’s manufacturing 
problems, the name Holt still means 
precision-built floor service equipment. 
This unvarying policy reflects itself in 
long, uninterrupted service and pro- 
vides Holt owners with floor mainte- 
nance at a lower cost! Why not check 
on Holt now —today! 

May we send full information regard- 
ing Holt equipment and priorities to 
fit your particular needs? Just mail the 
coupon below. No obligation. 


* 
HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. NEWARK, N. J. 








-SEND THIS COUPON- 


ease send us full oe repsoding 
iSeries Se 














| 255 12TH STREET, 
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classical music derives certain of its elements from jazz, 
and jazz has certainly taken a great deal from the his- 
tory of classical music.”—Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Victor Division, Camden N. J. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS431 





NEW CATALOGS 





Special Film Guide 
Helps Teachers Make Selections 


To help instructors select the proper films for teaching 
purposes, Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York City 19, has released a catalog of 16 
mm. motion pictures. The company states that it is the 
first catalog of its kind ever to be released by a com- 
mercial source. 

The catalog contains a section of films selected and 
evaluated by different curricular panels composed of 
education specialists under the supervision of the Ad- 
visory Committee on the Use of Motion Pictures in 
Education. The lists have been compiled by George J. 
Zehrung who served as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures and chairman of its Better Films Committee. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS432 


Synthetic Products Listed 
In Little Science Series Booklet 


Telling the story of the new things we make from 
farm products is the booklet “Heritage of the Soil,” No. 
15 in the Little Science series published by Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Ave- 
nue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30. The booklet relates 
how scientists have made new products from the com- 
mon products of agriculture and have developed them 
into useful things for everyday life. 

How casein is made into wool is illustrated and the 
many products made from the soybean are pictured. 
The booklet describes the work of the “goober wizard,” 
Dr. George Washington Carver, who found new uses 
for the peanut and the potato. 

A page of illustrations shows a few of the many prod- 
ucts made from cellulose. The “Things You Can Do” 
section instructs pupils in simple ways to make glue 
from casein, library paste from a sweet potato and a 
base for hand lotion from quince seeds. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS433 





Use of Sound Systems 
Presented by Principals in Manual 


The place of school sound systems in the field of 
audio-visual education is described in a 28 page manual 


just published by the Educational Department, Radio 
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ca, : 
The Neglect of Proper Care 
1 
a Is one reason why textbook costs are -mounting 
and your book investment depreciating so fast. 


Enormous quantities of school books are worn out and discarded annu- 
ally—and to avoid an acute shortage later on—the books Now im Use 


i must be made to last longer. 
ch | ft USE 
16 | | HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 



































the to strengthen and reinforce the bindings; receive the daily wear and 
m- | handling; lessen the friction between the desk top and the book. 
“|| | HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
of It 
Ad- 7 fj Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
in H! 
> |. 
m- 
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“om So “wurairious eee PREPAR 
No. 
yuse Downyflake Mixes are made with Enriched Flour. 
= Thus they not only furnish fine quality, low cost baked 
products, but provide additional vitamins and minerals 
ates in delicious, easy-to-make muffins, cakes; etc. For instance, 
om- 2 Downyflake Muffins (weighing 314 oz. total) offer 114 
nem I.U. Vitamin B, in Bran Muffins and 103 I.U. Vitamin B, 
in Corn Muffins. Both more than meet the requirements of 
ine school lunch nutritional programs! 

Little baking experience is needed to handle Downyflake 
we Mixes. They are batters in dry form—contain all the neces- 
rd, sary quality ingredients: shortening, sugar, eggs, milk; 
uses etc.—only water has to be added. 








be Downytlake 
7 ‘ts ol FIXT ~just add water” 






Downyflake Baking Mix Division 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 4, N. ¥. no< aS 
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/ Mastering o craft requires hard 
work and study. But with good teaching, AND good 
tools ... pupils learn willingly and easily. 

Atkins “Silver Steel” Saws are standard in thou- 
sands of training schools because they have the 
right “feel”... because they cut straight and smooth 

. because they stand up under tough daily use 
in the school shop. 

These are qualities that come of utilizing the 
correct design for every type saw... of using 
“Silver Steel,” the steel that assures keen teeth that 
stay keen longer. 

Make your next requisition read “Atkins”. Send 
ve for oy free Atkins Wall Chart on saw fitting. 


E. KINS AND COMPANY 
a7t $s. titinels St., Indianapolis 9, indiana 
Agents or Deasiers in all Principal Cities the World Over 
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Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division, Camden, 
N. J. Entitled “School Sound Systems,” the catalog re 
veals how the systems are being utilized in elementary, 
junior and senior high schools. 

The outstanding feature of the manual is the fact tha 
the articles are written by principals of three differen: 
school levels. The use of sound systems in elementary) 
school units in Chicago suburban areas is presented 
by Emmet Morris, principal of the Irving School, 
Maywood, IIl. 

Specific applications of the sound systems in the home- 
room organization of a junior high school are contributed 
by R. C. Johnson, principal of the Central Junior High 
School, Kansas City, Kan. Twenty-four practical ways 
in which the sound system has been used in the Haldane 
Central High School, Cold Spring, N. Y., are described 
by William J. Hageny, supervising principal. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS434 


Lighting Equipment 
Described in Wakefield Catalog 

Maintenance men interested in lighting equipment for 
schools will want to read catalog No. 45 published by 
the F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 
The 28 page catalog contains engineering details for the 
layout of the incandescent and fluorescent lighting equip- 
ment illustrated. 

Described in the catalog is the “Grenadier,” a 2 lamp, 
40 watt unit that is now available after a lifting of 
restrictions by W.P.B. 

Illustrations of the different types of light and hangers 
are given for the Admiral, Beacon, Captain and other 
models. Also included are the basic differences among 
various types of semi-indirect lighting fixtures, answers 
to questions regarding Plaskon reflectors and “red spot” 
hanger construction. The “damage control light” for 
emergency lighting is fully described. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS435 





FILM RELEASES 


The Peace Builders—16 mm. sound. 1 reel. Sum- 
marizes the proceedings and proposals worked out by 
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Allied leaders at Ottawa, Cairo, Teheran, Moscow, Hot |e - 


Springs, Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks and _ the 


Crimea. 


Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City 19. 
© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS436 





Children of the City—16 mm. sound. 30 minutes. 
Made by Paul Rotha, the film shows how the problem 
of juvenile delinquency is handled in Scotland. Actual 





The film has been produced by the National f 
Film Board of Canada to be used in connection with the . 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco—Brandon } 





NORE 
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Sanitary— 
Durable Group Wash Fixtures 


Modern, progressive educational 
institutions—all over the country— 
are installing Bradley Washfoun- 
tains and Multi-Stall Showers as 
part of their modernizing and ex- 
pansion programs. 

Bradley Multi-Stall Showers are 
the shower counterpart of Bradley 
Group Washfountains. A 5-stall 
Shower reduces piping and piping 
connections by 80%. Only three 
supply lines are needed instead of 
the 15 required for 5 conventional 
single-stall showers. Each of the 
curtained stalls is private, sani- 
tary. with individual water mixing control and safety pro- 
vision against scalding. Bradley Multi-Stall Showers come 
partially assembled for quick installation in new or existing 
buildings. For maximum student health protection and satisfy- 
ing economies include Bradley Multi-Stall Showers in your pres- 
ent and post-war building plans.... BRADLEY WASHFOUN- 
TAIN CO., 2207 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

Write for Catalog 


BRADLEY) 3:92 


rattles stall shOweIs ‘ein 





An installation combining the san- 
itary, economical benefits of both 
Bradley Washfountains and Multi- 
Stali Showers. 








selected hardwoods that 
is sturdily built, with 
large, comfortable seat 
and back rest. Well 
"easy operation and folds 
“compactly. Available in 
_ blond shaded, or walous 
“stained, varnish finish. 
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It is none too soon to plan 
now for that permanent 
plaque, honor roll or memor- 
ial piece which you plan for 
after the war. Fabrication facilities will be 
taxed to the limit. We suggest that you 
send for this book at once. It will show 
you many fine examples of War Memorials 
as executed by this 100 year old concern, 
and furnish stimulating ideas for the Me- 
morial you wish to plan. 





Your local me t dealer is an excellent 
source of help in the work of making draw- 
ings, and will gladly incorporate Metalcraft 
design for a quotation, to you. Or you may 
write direct, sending rough sketch for our 
suggestions. 


\A 
Sa 
CIVCINVATT METALOR ARTS, Eve. 


Sure Protection against 
Pilfering with every 
; Dudley Lock 


Pioneer of the modern school lock, 
Dudley is a recognized leader in 
this field. Millions of Dudley locks 
have been bought by thousands 
of schools, whose continued patron- 
age is evidence of the satisfactory 
service of these installations. 


Sure pilfering protection, easy op- 
eration and simplified administra- 
tion come with every Dudley. lock 
purchased. Built on basic patents 
with many exclusive features de- 
veloped from intimate knowledge 
of school needs, the Dudley line 
also includes master-keyed com- 
binations and built-in locks. 
i AA2MRO rating. 


For summer or early fall deliv- 
eries, order next term's locker locks 
now. 


LEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. 510, 570 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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cases are used and there are no professional actors in the en 

film. By following the story of three boys accused of “ 

petty thievery, the film shows how overcrowding and it 

lack of play space produce behavior problems and how tl 

educational, social, medical and civic authorities unite — 

in dealing with young culprits—Film Division, British "I 

Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York a 

City. ma 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS437 ~ 

a R 

Seeing the Airport—33 slidefilms. Presented by United snd 

Air Lines, the film is a personalized tour of the Chicago i 

Municipal Airport. The slidefilms are accompanied by os 

an illustrated manual to develop interest for classroom (ah 

Yesterday it was drab and bleak _ *‘"4y. Both the slidefilms and the manual are designed I 

for use in grades 2 to 5 and will be distributed free to nr 

ip Gites eet thee schools.—Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio | = 

just depressing. It was a lia- Street, Chicago 11. ve 
bility . . . its poor light harm- e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS438 

ful to young eyes . . . poor aces porerenapynrnete 

pangeites a handicap to Kids Must Eat—16 mm. sound. 1% reels. Features 
hearing. the Quiz Kids in an unrehearsed quiz session with a 
Like magic—all this has school lunchroom as the setting. Quiz Master Joe Kelly 
been changed with Nu-Wood plies Quiz Kids Joel Kupperman, Ruth Duskin, David 


Davis and Pat Conlon with questions and through their 





Interior Finish. Lighting is 
better with Nu-Wood Sta- 
Lite on the ceiling—for this remarkable material 
has a light-reflective factor of more than 76%. 
Faulty acoustics have been improved by the 
Nu-Wood walls. What’s more, rooms now have a 
new beauty—are styled to today’s times. And fuel 
bills have been cut—for Nu-Wood also has high 





insulating qualities. 


It doesn’t pay to let school maintenance go. 
Avoid costly repairs later by applying Nu-Wood— 





available now. It’s the quick, low-cost way to make 

old classrooms new again! 
Write today for complete information! answers we learn of the number of school children in 
America who are not properly fed. Available for free 


showings.—Office of Supply, War Food Administration, 





INSULATING Washington, D. C. 
ca INTERIOR e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS439 
FINISH ae ae PS Bch 


BALSAM-W e P ts of W * NU-WOOD , 
ge hates sees + Ay coma 2 The French Campaign—16 mm. sound. 2 reels. Tells 


D aitieniiireniinesins ocnarder the history of the liberation of France with scenes taken] 4 fre, 
Dept. 209-5, First Notional Bank Bldg. Wat Coupon “Today! on the spot by cameramen who were often under fire. 

Gentlemen: I want to know more about Nu-Wood for: New Construction, It is the only complete pictorial record of the United 
a ae ae | Nations’ strategy used in France’s liberation and includes 
battle scenes between the Nazis and the Free French in 
the streets of Paris——Forum Edition, March of Time, 369 


Lexington Avenue, New York City 17. 
al © When inquiring, use coupon on p. 115, refer to NS440 
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MULTI-PURPOSE 
GYMNASIUM 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Seating Capacity 2940 



























The plan shown on this page 
offers considerably greater seating 
capacity than the one shown on the 
preceding pare It is, therefore, 
more practical for the school hav- 
ing a lou enrollment. 

The gymnasium is divided by an 
electrically operated folding par- 
tition which can be o 
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are engineered to precise standards to insure 
smooth and easy running and avoidance of fric- 
tion in all moving parts. 

That's why Holmes machines are preferred— 
for their dcguntiie service, freedom from 
mechanical interruptions vivid film projection 
and faithful sound reproduction. Thousands in 
use by our armed forces. Sorry, no prospect of 
civilian deliveries in 1945. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35 mm Sound-on- 
Film Projectors for over 25 years to 
Dealers and Users. 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR CO. 


CHICAGO 14 





1814 ORCHARD STREET * 








To Honor Your Boys and Girls 
In the Service of Our Country 


A Victory Cast Honor 
Roll Plaque, beautifully 
mounted, is an endur- 
ing tribute to their sac- 
rifice and an inspira- 
tion to your present 
student body ... Each 
plaque is artistically 
designed to suit the 
architecture of the 
building for which it is 
ordered . .. Carefully 
executed in a newly 
developed non-critical 
material, with raised 
letters, it has the 
same appearance as 
solid bronze. 





Arrange now for 
Postwar Bronze 
Tablets. Avoid 

delay later. 











A free full-size drawing of the plaque desired will be made on request. 
Send for illustrated literature without obligation. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” since 1927 
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LET VACATION TIME HELP YOU 


In this war year use vacation time for installing new 
equipment for next Fall. ORDER NOW—the Black- 
boards, Bulletin Boards, Classroom Shades and Black- 
board Erasers which you'll be needing for replace- 
ments and enlarged enrollments. Be sure of having 
the equipment you need when you need it. 


Turn to your BECKLEY-CARDY Buyer's Guide today. 
pre This Catalog shows com- 
plete lines of School 
Equipment and Supplies. 
lf you haven't your copy, 
or wish additional informa- 


fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


tion, 





BECKLEY - CARDY CO. 


School Furnishers 


| 

| 

| 

| 

1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16 | 

| 

Rush me BUYER’S GUIDE No. 78.......... | 

Rush me information and samples of material of the following items. | 
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Modernize 














your current school Buses 
quickly and inexpensively 


It costs much less than you'd think to bring 
even your older school buses up to modern 
standard of safety with genuine Bendix- 
Brakes *® Your 
authorized Bendix-Westinghouse distributor 


Westinghouse Air local 
will be happy to explain the many exclusive 
advantages this world standard of safety and 


economy holds for you . . . or write direct. 


> Dandie lyfedingh 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
@ 
0: 





ELYRIA, OHIO 














SET US 


FOR SCHOOL 


@ If you participate in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Victory Corps Program, Stewart Tennis 
Court and Baseball Backstops are available 
NOW-—-without a priority. Other wire products 
manufactured by Stewart are also available for 
certain protective purposes. Upon request, we 
shall be glad to send complete information. 
When writing, please be sure to mention prod- 
ucts in which you are interested. 





a 10’ wing set at an angle on either side. A 4’ overhang at 
the top deflects upbounding balls. 





@ Stewart Tennis Court Backstop is sturdily built of Chain 
Link Wire, hot dipped galvanized. Available now in heavy- 
weight construction only and in one height—12’. 





@ Stewart Wire Mesh Partitions are sectional and made to 
fit any height or width. Ideal for locker rooms, toolrooms, 
etc. When requesting information, please give all measure- 
ments involved. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
1236 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
Experts in metal fabrications since 1886 


Si 
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OLORFUL J-M Asphalt Tile Floors may look 
e expensive, but even the most modest school 
budget can afford this luxury. For these floors are 
tough enough to take plenty of abuse . . . smooth 
enough to be cleaned in a jiffy . . . resilient enough 
to make them easy on the feet. Yet costs are sur- 
prisingly low! 


Here are some of the other reasons why your 
next floor should be Johns-Manville Asphalt Tile: 


I. It’s durable, because it’s made of asbestos and 
asphalt, two practically indestructible materials. 
It’s highly resistant to severe scuffing and damp- 
ness. Even a carelessly dropped cigarette will not 
mar its built-in beauty. 

2. It’s practical, because its resilient surface makes it 
easy on the feet and reduces damage to articles 


Johns - Manville 


116 





dropped on the floor. It is made of individual 
units, which make accidental damage easy to re- 
pair without evidence of patching. 

3. It’s economical, because it has a low initial cost 
and will last for years with little or no maintenance. 
It may be quickly and easily installed and cleaned 

. comes pre-waxed from the factory, does not 
originate dust. 

4. It’s versatile, because it comes in a large number of 
attractive colors and patterns. The J-M marbleized 
colors, designed to avoid mechanical regularity, 
give your floors character and style. 


For more specific information on J-M Asphalt Tile 


Flooring, send for colorful new booklet, "i 


FL-20A “Ideas for Decorative Floors.” 
LOORING 


Write Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 
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“Guts”, they call it in men... and “guts” 

goes for machines, too! In rain, mud, snow and ice 

. . « VICTOR can take it. Letters from G. I.’s the 
world over attest this. One letter specifically states, “Victor 


is the one projector that can take the beating.” 


Such performance and stamina isn’t just happenstance . . . It’s the result of 22 years’ 


experience. Victor started to build “guts” into its 16mm equipment on that day when A. F. Victor 


produced the first Victor projector and led the way in its practical application for teaching 


in schools and churches . . . speeding production in Industry and training and enter- 
taining the Military. Yes, Victor Equipment is truly 16mm Magic! 


Invest In Victory — Buy More War Bonds 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18)—McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1)—188 W. Randolph 
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Keep Them Winning — Buy MORE War Bonds 






Of course the Honeywell Gradustat is teach- 
er’s pet — and why not? This pneumatic ther- 
mostat maintains classroom temperatures at 
exactly the desired level, without fuss or 
bother — and without having to call in the 
janitor for regular adjustments. It is quiet, 
dustproof and positive in action. Proper 


temperatures keep children alert. Remember, 


Sleek i 


Ra a 


Honeywell 











= TEACHER 


teachers, as well as children, deserve the 
And in this 


day when classes are large and teachers are 


best im temperature control. 


overworked, it’s no wonder that the Grad- 
ustat is teacher’s pet. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2820 Fourth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. Branch 


and distributing offices in all principal cities. 
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